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These cigars are acknowledged as 


the STANDARD BRANDS 
of /mported FIAVANA cigars 
eve rywhere the world over. 


CABANAS CAROLINA ROSADE SANTIAGO 


- HENRY CLAY PEDRO MURIAS VENCEDORA 


CARVAJAL AFRICANA ROSA AROMATICA 
MANUEL GARCIA ALONSO _—- FLOR DE MURIAS 
BOCK YCA ANTIGUEDAD COMERCIAL 
CORONA FLORDECUBA DON QUIJOTE 
INTIMIDAD FLORDEYNCLAN ESTELLA 
J.S.MURIAS ESPANOLA VILLAR Y VILLAR 


These justly famous factories now 
stand aloné pre-eminent after years 

highest excellence in their prodiction as 
having acquired and sustained the first 


place in the World's Havana Cigar trade. 
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PAUL JONES. “MY NERVES ARE NOT WHAT THEY USED TO BE” 
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COMMENT 


Are not some of our friends of the press and our other 
friends in danger of becoming oversanguine as to the guilti- 
ness of the officers of the. Equitable Society and the prospect 
of their’ meeting with punishment condign to their offences? 
Most of them were recently regarded as worthy men, and 
though we hear suggestions of criminal prosecution of some 
of them, we presume that all of them still regard themselves 
as persons of probity, even though they may not be com- 
mitted to that: opinion as to one another. It is very unusual 
for any man to stumble into Sing Sing without some pre- 
liminary suspicion that he was doing things that might land 
him there. We are pretty sure that no officer of. the Equitable 
ever harbored a suspicion of that sort, and we are pretty 
confident—rash as it may seem to say so—that none of them 
is in the least danger of that experience. 


That the Equitable has been managed as an insurance 
company should be managed nobody now believes. Money 
may have got into pockets that it did not belong in, and there 
may be successful lawsuits to get it out again. But it should 
be remembered that although the Equitable management has 
been condemned by a committee of its own directors, and by 
the State Superintendent of Insurance, and by the news- 
papers, and by public opinion, the officials who are most 
blamed have neither had their day in court, nor have as 
vet devoted much attention to their defence before the public. 
For a long time they were too much engrossed in accusing 
one another of misconduct to pay due attention to self-exculpa- 
tion, and lately the hurricane has been so brisk that there 
was not much use of trying to face it until its force was 
partly spent. It is pretty well agreed now that an insurance 
company ought to be run exclusively in the interest of the 
policy-holders. But the Equitable was a stock company, and 
the stock was valuable and was believed to be morally entitled 
to some emoluments. Mr. Hype owned stock and seems to 
have drawn an income of about $150,000 from the society. 
Ile has since sold part of his stock for a sum which may 
easily yield an income of $125,000: 30 it is conceivable that 
he considered that he was not getting more out of the society 
than his holdings entitled him to receive. Let the Equitable 
be reformed by all means, and thoroughly, but let us not 
hand out striped suits to all the officers who have been accused 
of atrocious malfeasances until their side of the story has 
had a full and impartial hearing. 


_ We refer elsewhere to the definite powers vested by statute 
in Attorney-General Mayer in the matter of the legal action 
which may be taken by him as a result of the investigations of 
the férmer conduct of the affairs of the society. The statement 
by Mr. Paut Morton that his attorneys have been instructed to 
confer with the Attorney-General on the subject of Mr. Mor- 
TON’s own investigations into the conduct of the business of the 
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society indicates a desire for complete cooperation on the 
part of the Equitable’s new management, from which the 
policy-holders may reasonably expect the hastening of proper 
legal action in their interests. 


It is stifficiently unfortunate that two lawyers of the stand- 
ing of ex-Attorney-General Harmon and Freperick N. Jupson, 
selected by the government as special counsel in proceedings 
against the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railroad for 
granting unlawful rates, should have retired from the case 
because of a difference of opinion between them and the 
Attorney-General and the President. The special counsel 
advised criminal prosecution of the officers of the railroad 


_ company, including President Rirtey and Secretary-of-the- 
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Navy Pavut Morton, the former vice-president of the com- 
pany. They reported to the Attorney-General to that effect. 
Mr. Moopy replied that he found in the report no testimony 
relating to the conduct of any except minor officials of the 
railroad, and especially nothing connecting Mr. RipLey and 
Mr. Morton with the departure from the published rates in 
favor of the Colorado Fue! and [ron Company which was to 
be the basis of the proposed prosecution. He submitted. that 
some evidence ought to precede the accusation, and he di- 
rected, by order of the President, that proceedings (for con- 
tempt of an injunction) should be begun, not against the 
officers of the Atchison, but against the corporation only. 
Messrs. Harmon and Jupson replied that guilt was always 
personal, and that so long as officials could hide behind their 
corporations no remedy could be effective. So, with pro- 
testations of respect for Mr. Moopy, they retired from the 
case. Mr. Moovy reported the matter to the President in a 
letter in which he reviewed the case, and reiterated his in- 
ability to find in the evidence taken before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission anything to connect Mr. Rip.ey or 
Mr. Morton with the misconduct in question. 


These Jetters were published in the newspapers on June 22, 
and along with them the President’s reply to Mr. Moopy, 
in which he agrees with his conclusions, and sustains his 
opinion that proceedings should be brought against the rail- 
road as a corporation and not against its officers individually. 
Anticipating, no doubt, what has happened, that he would be 
charged with protecting Mr. Morton improperly from prosecu- 
tion, the President sei forth his position at length. He said 
that about the time the injunction was obtained against the 
Atchison road injunctions were also obtained against other 
Western railroads. Subsequently it developed that these other 
roads were giving: unlawful rebates to the Johnson Harvester 
Company. No one had suggested prosecuting officials in that 
ease, yet if officials were prosecuted in the Atchison case, 
the same course must be followed in the other, which would 
involve prosecution of officers of every road running out of 
Chicago. He cited other instances, as the suit brought against 
the Northern Securities Company, when criticism was made 
that criminal proceedings should be taken against the di- 
rectors, and the first proceeding against the Beef Trust, to 
show that the practice had been to proceed against corpora- 
tions as such, and not against their individual officers unless 
there was evidence against them individually. Furthermore, 
he disclosed a letter to himself from Secretary Morton in 
which that gentleman went over the whole matter of the 
failure of the Atchison to revise its arrangemenf with the 
Colorado Coal Company after the injunction had been issued, 
and declared that it was an oversight in detail for which he 
personally was no more to blame than he would have been 
for a misplaced switch. The President also gave out his own 
letter to Mr. Morton in reply to the above, in which he ex- 
pressed his full confidence in the Secretary’s statement, and 
recalls the very valuable support and assistance that Mr. 
Morton, alone among railroad men, had given him when he 
first undertook to get the law against rebates enforced. 


It is objected that the President’s defence of Mr. Morton 
is not good. law, ir that the Atchison case and the Johnson 
Harvester cases were not similar. It is also objected that Mr. 
Morton was not the only railroad man who testified as to tie 
universal disregard of the antirebate law when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission desired evidence on which it could 
take action. The President has been widely censured for 
his action. It is proclaimed that “to save Paut Morton 
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from the necessity of defending himself Mr. Roosevett has 
practically issued a general amnesty to all railroad law- 
breakers.” It is undoubtedly awkward to-have such men 
as Judge Harmon and Mr. Jupson retire from proceedings 
they seemed eminently fit to conduct. Possibly they were 
right and Mr. Moopy and the President are wrong, and it 
would have been better to let them conduct the proceedings 
as they chose, and let Mr. Morton demonstrate his innocence 
in court. But so far as Mr. Morton is concerned the fact 
remains notorious and indisputable that no railroad man in 
the country has done more than he to break up the system of 
unlawful, secret rebates. Every honest railroad man has 
loathed that system. It has been (and is) @ great evil. Be- 
sides the unjust discrimination between shippers which it has 
involved, it has turned the freight department of every rail- 
road in the country into a school of surreptitious illegality, 
in which every new employee was systematically trained in 
secret law-breaking and in all the deceits and subterfuges 
which work of that sort involves. So long as the antirebate 
law was universally disregarded no single railroad could do 
business successfully under it. Mr. Morton has done what 
he could—a great deal—to get the law enforced and do away 
with a condition of affairs that bred injustice and corruption. 
That a man whose testimony had been so useful as it was 
to secure the better enforcement of the law should have gone 
back to his railroad and knowingly compassed the further 
violation of the law does not seem likely. We fully believe 
him when he says he was not personally to blame for the 
failure in certain particulars of the Atchison road to obey 
the injunction order. Te proceed against him criminally 
for that failure would be to give small encouragement to 
men on the inside of the railroad business to do anything for 
its purificati®. 


During the week ending June 24 the papers in the Bowen- 
Loomis controversy were made public, and although Mr. 
Bowen declared that he should not renounce the determina- 
tion to prove that Mr. Loowis, when minister at Caracas, was 
improperly connected with the asphalt company, it seemed 
probable that Secretary Tarrt’s decision, sanctioned as it was 
by President Roosrvett, would meet with general acqui- 
escence, and that interest in the subject would soon die away. 
The matter, however, was again forced into the foreground 
of discussion by the discovery that Mr. Loomis, who had 
been reprimanded by both Secretary Tart and the President 
for participation in private speculations, for the furtherance 
of which he might find his position as minister at Caracas 
useful, was not only to be retained in the office of First 
Assistant Secretary of State, but was actually to be singled 
out for the discharge of an especially honorable function, 
that of special envoy to represent the United States in France 
at the embarkation of the remains of Joun Paut Jones, and 
also to investigate the methods of transacting business fol- 
lowed in American embassies and consulates. 


We shall pass over the comments of Democratic newspapers, 
which might be looked upon as prejudiced, and confine our- 
selves exclusively to expressions of opinion in independent 
or Republican journals. In the judgment, for instance, of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger (independent), the American 
people have a right to ask that France “shall not be exposed 
to the slight involved in the sending on such an occasion of 
un official so recently the subject of so pointed a rebuke.” 
The Public Ledger also thinks that the people will resent 
being “misrepresented by a person of whose discretion the 
President and Secretary of State have so unfavorable an opin- 
ion.” The Springfield Republican (independent) is puzzled 
to understand “just how Loomis becomes qualified to move 
up higher in the diplomatic service, or to remain where he 
is.” It thinks that the sooner Mr. Loomis is let down and out 
the better, for it finds that “there has been full demonstra- 
tion of this man’s abundant disqualification for State Depart- 
ment and diplomatic service.” The Brooklyn Eagle (inde- 
pendent Democrat) is convinced that no foreign government 
“would like to receive Mr. Loomis on such a declaration 
as Mr. Tarr has made for him, and there is no promotion to 
which the Senate of the United States will be likely to con- 
sent, whatever the President may attempt to do for Mr. 
Loomis.” The Cleveland Plaindealer, which could not imag- 
ine that the First Assistant Secretary of State was to be sent 
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as special envoy to France, suggested that “ Loomis may be 
allowed to stand a little while upén the order of his going; 
that is all. The day of his public usefulness is ended; the 
incident is closed.” 


The Washington Post (independent), which also could not 
foresee that the First Assistant Secretary of State would 
prove to be one of the men whom the President delights to 
honor, pronounced it “evident that Mr. Loomits’s usefulness 
has been seriously impaired. An official found to have com- 
mitted ‘ grave indiscretions, which are dismissed with pointed 
but really considerate criticism, is hardly in line for diplo- 
matic promotion.” ‘The New York Evening Post (inde- 
pendent) declares “ Loomis’s appointment an insult to France 
and to public decency in this country.” By his action in the 
Morton and Loomis cases “ Mr. Roostvett gives the lie to 
all his preaching about the need of upright officials.” The 
Evening Post adds, “What has become of the pet phrase 
that so often came lightly from Mr. Rooseve.t’s lips about 
having in office only such men as were ‘clean as a hound’s 
tooth’?” The Hartford Courant (Republican) reminds us 
that “the United States do not maintain a diplomatic service 
for the purpose of furnishing opportunities to the members 
of this service to make money for themselves,” and points 
out that “this rule is the one that bears upon the case of 
Francis B. Loowts when he held the post of American min- 
ister to Venezuela.” He was absolved of actual bribe-taking 
by Secretary Tart, but rebuked for failing “to hold himself 
utterly aloof in any personal participation in plans for in- 
vestments and exploitation of the country to which he was 
accredited.” The Baltimore American (Republican) concurs 
with independent newspapers in deeming “ Mr. Loomis’s 
usefulness at an end, whether in the State Department or 
in the diplomatic service.” The Indianapolis News (inde- 
pendent Republican) wants to know: “ What about Loomis? 
He is not yet out of it. The President’s condemnation of 
Bowen does not acquit Loomis. The President’s decision to 
retain Loomis in the service of the government does not help 
him. That he has the approval of the President, except for 
is ‘indiscretion,’ is not important. Presidential statements 
of opinion as to the character of men are not conclusive.” 
The conclusion of the Indianapelis News is that the conducf 
of Loomis will have to be investigated by Congress. 


We need not dwell upon the ominous significance of this 
consensus of opinidn on the part not only of independent 
newspapers, but of many authoritative mouthpieces of the 
Republican party. Seldom has any President called forth 
more severe animadversion. TyLer and JoHNsoNn, when de- 
nounced by the journals of their own party, found champions 
in the independent or opposition press. Where avill Mr. 
Rooseve_t now look for a defender? We wonder if he com- 
prehends what serious blows he has dealt to his own reputation. 
Undoubtedly it is a fine thing to stand by one’s friends; but 
the duty is not unqualified. There was a time when Mr. 
RoosevELT would not have added “ right or wrong.” 


It seems a great pity that Secretary Hay should have re- 
turned to this country, after a recuperative trip abroad, only ~ 
to be stricken again with illness. When Mr. Hay went away 
it was generally known that the exacting duties of his office, 
the magnitude of the questions with which he had dealt, and 
the weather-beating to which all pilots are exposed had made 
a respite imperative. He sailed for Europe-in keen bodily 
distress, and so eager was the country for news of his condi- 
tion that the ship was pursued by wireless telegraph until 
assurances came that he had improved. Now the news comes 
from Mr. Hay’s summer home in New Hampshire that, while 
he is not critically ill, it has been necessary to summon 
physicians from Boston to attend him. Their bulletins have 
been fairly favorable. The services which Mr. Hay has ren- 
dered his country have made him remarkable among the 
diplomatists of the world, and it is hardly going too far to 
say that the trust of the entire country has been and still 
is reposed in him to a degree that forgets party lines. 


Ih appointing a committee of five to investigate and re- 
port upon the methods of doing business in the executive 
departments of the government the President has taken a 
step which promises to do away once and for all with un- ° 
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necessary “red tape” and to put the departments of the 
government on a sound business footing. The committee 
chosen by the President consists of Assistant Secretary Keep, 
of the Treasury; Frank H. Hircucockx, First Assistant 
Postmaster-General; Lawrence O. Murray, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor; James R. Garrietp, Commis- 


sioner of Corporations; and Girrorp Pincuort, forester, De- 


partment of Agriculture. The selection of these young men, 
ali of whom have seen energetic service under the direction 
of the President, insures at least a thorough overhauling of 
present methods. Their instructions from the President are 
to “have in view securing an improvement in business meth- 
ods,” particularly along the following lines: 


1. In the preparation of decisions for ministerial approval, ex- 
pert knowledge of actual conditions affecting or affected by such 
conditions should govern, as distinguished from a knowledge of the 
record alone. 

2. Salaries should be commensurate with the character and mar- 
ket value of the service performed, and uniform for similar service 
in all departments. 

3. Government supplies, except such as are required to meet 
emergencies or for immediate use in the field, should be standard- 
ized and purchased through a central purchasing office. 

4. It is the duty of the accounting and auditing officers to fa- 
cilitate executive work. Fiscal restrictions or reguiations should 
not interfere with executive discretion, should be uniform, and 
should be as few and simple as is consistent with accuracy and 
safety. Systems of bookkeeping and accounting should conform to 
the most approved modern business methods. 

5. The existence of any method, standard, custom, or - practice 
is no reason for its continuance when a better is offered. 

6. The comparative cost of all work for which cost keeping is 
possible should be ascertained as between offices and departments, 
and as between the government and private enterprise, and should 
be followed by the adoption of standards of maximum cost. 

7. There should be systematic interdepartmental cooperation. In 
the adoption of methods and the performance of work, every step 
~ which is not clearly indispensable should be eliminated. 

8. As between the adoption of a uniform standard and the actual 
efficiency of any office, the former must yield. 

9. No recommendation for change should be made until after 
full consultation with all executive oflicers affected. 

10. There should be published an official gazette to contain all 
executive orders, statements of changes in organization or per- 
sonnel, reports of important work begun, in progress, or completed 
by any'department. 

11. A resolute effort should be made to secure brevity in corre- 
spondence and the elimination of useless letter-writing. 


it may be safely assumed front the above that in instituting 
this investigation the President contemplates no half-measures 
or partial results. Indeed, it is known that Mr. Roosevett 
considers the establishment of the Federal departments on 
a business basis to be not the least legacy he may be able to 
leave to his successor in office. 


The two ranking peace plenipotentiaries who have been 
designated by Japan and Russia to meet at Washington to 
discuss and formulate the terms by which hostilities in the 
Far East may be terminated show the high character of this 
tribunal and the care each nation has exercised in its choice 
of chief envoy. Japan has named Baron Kamura, her Min- 
ister of Foreign Affaris. and Russia has likewise named M. 
ALEXANDER NE wIporr, her ambassador to France. Both of 
these diplomats occupy the foremost positions in their re- 
_ spective empires, and both have played the game of diplomacy 
for many years. Baron Kawwura was Civil Governor of the 
Liaotung Peninsula during the Chino-Japanese war, and after- 
ward was appointed Chief of the Political Bureau of the 
Department of Fereign Affairs. Shortly after the assassina- 
tion of the Empress of Korea Baron Kamura was sent to 
Seoul as minister, and on his return to Japan became Vice- 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—a post he held until appointed 
minister to the United States. He served two years at Wash- 
ington, and was transferred to St. Petersburg as a mark of 
distinction. During the Boxer uprising he was sent to Peking. 
He has been Minister of Foreign Affairs for nearly four 
years. M. Newtporr has been in the diplomatic service since 
his youth. With General Icxnatierr, he was one of the pleni- 
potentiaries who signed, in 1878, the treaty at San Stefano 
which ended the Russo-Turkish war. For fifteen years after 
this he was ambassador to Turkey, and then went to Rome in 
a similar capacity. In 1903 he was transferred to Paris. 
In addition to the two chief envoys each nation will send other 
diplomatic dignitaries to take part in the negotiations. There 
are many more or less officially colored suggestions as to 
these, and among the names mentioned are those of Kocoro 
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Takauira, the Japanese minister at Washington, Marquis Ito, 
Japan’s great statesman, and Marshal Yamagata, Chief of 
Staff of the Japanese War Department; and, on the Russian 
side, Baron De Rosen, the new ambassador to the United 
States, is mentioned. 


The riots in Russian Poland, while they have assumed 
forn:idable extent and force, appear to the watching world 
as only another futile effort of the people to overthrow the 
autocratic structure. Time and again the world has pity- 
ingly viewed these scenes—they are on nearly every page 
of Russian history—and after a little while has seen the peo- 
ple lashed into subjection—the subjection of a dog which 
suffers the blows for the sake of an effort to break its chain. 
The dog will be subdued sooner or later, because that seems 
to be its fate, but it will lick its wounds and await the day 
of another revolt against its keeper. Russia has learned 
how to deal with her people when they rise. She hurries troops 
to the scene, and then the volleys begin. There is no dis- 
crimination, the soldiers are drawn up, the order to fire is 
giveu, and men, women, and children go down. The moral 
effect of these volleys is tremendous; they mean more than 
the bullets they hurl. The latest despatches give the casualties 
at Lodz as 1200, and state that more than five hundred per- 
sons killed in the riots have already been buried. It remains 
to be seen how long the people will stand this before crawling 
back to their homes, defeated again. The uprising is political, 
in the name of the Social Democratic party, and it will fail, 
like its predecessors, for lack of organization. The man who 
can lead the Russian people in successful revolution has not 
yet arisen. Father Gapowx was almost this man, but he failed. 
The reason seems to lie in the fact that the most assuredly 
successful revolutions have begun at the top and worked 
downward; this uprising has begun at the bottom and strives 
to reach the high places. And just so long as it does Russia 
will have her troops ready to fire the volleys. 


Various reasons are assigned for the action of Joun F. 
"Watiace, Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal, in placing 
his resignation in the hands of Secretary Tarr. It will be 
recalled that when the President reorganized the Canal Com- 
mission Mr. WaLtack was made a member of the executive 
committee of the commission as well as being retained as 
Chief Engineer. His salary was increased to $25,000 a year, 
and it was the expectation of the President that Mr. WaLLacr 
would remain with the commission until its work was done. 
Now it is stated that in his recent conference with Secretary 
Tart, Mr. Watiact demanded that he be given plenary power 
on the isthmus, and that unless the entire administration of 
the canal zone, together.with the work of construction, were 
placed in his hands he would resign. It is further stated 
that Mr. Watiace was influenced in tendering his resignation 
by a large offer to engage in other engineering work. 
Whether these reports are true or false does not particularly 
concern the public at this time. It seems evident, however, 
from the vosition taken by Mr. Wattace that he has neither 
the judicial temper or temperament to warrant the President 
in considering the possibility of giving him greater power 
over the isthmus. 


Secretary Tart, in his recent speech at New Haven on the 
administration of the criminal law, struck a blow at an 
existing legal conditien which has already aroused much dis- 
cussion. Mr. Tart pointed out the absurdity of permitting 
a defendant to take the witness stand but not compelling him 
to do so. District-Attorney JFRoME, in commenting upon the 
speech of Secretary Tart, said: “How absurd it is to have a 
defendant sit by during his trial and speculate on the peo- 
ple’s case, and then if he finds it weak stay off the witness 
stand; but if he feels that. he can beat it by taking the stand, 
go on in his own defence? Can’t this community trust its 
own judges to give any man a fair trial? How much better 
it would be to allow the prosecution to call him if he didn’t 
want to take the stand.” Mr. Jerome said also, in support 
of Mr. T,rt’s contention, that experience had shown that a 
convicted man with means who is ready to use all his re- 
sources in the fight has it in his power to make it exceedingly 
slow and highly expensive for a prosecuting official to bring 
him to punishment. It is to be hoped that these opinions 
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will carry sufficient weight at least te modify the absurd con- 
ditions noted in the provisions of our criminal law. 


Major-General Lronarp Woop, who has just returned from 
Manila to pay a flying visit to President Rooseve.t, admits, 
with some reluctance, that the tariff is the greatest draw- 
back to the prosperity of the Philippine Islands. He says 
it seems hard that the Americans who are investing their 
money in the islands should have to pay tariff charges to get 
goods into their cwn country. It is his view that for a suc- 
cessful development of the Philippines this condition must 
be changed, and he believes it eventually will be, so that the 
free importation of the islands’ products into the United States 
will be permitted. Upon the general affairs of the Philip- 
pines, General Woop says that conditions are really better 
than reports would seem to indicate. 


It now remains for the Legislature at Albany to try Justice 
Warren B. Hooker, of the Supreme Court, and to remove 
him if the charges against him be sustained. The question 
of the jurisdiction of the Legislature in this case has been 
settled by a unanimous vote of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and in all probability by the time this meets the 
reader’s eye the resolution of the Assembly Judiciary Com- 
mittee, preferring charges against Justice Hooker, will have 
been reported to the Senate. It is thought that the fate of 
Justice Hooker rests mainly in the hands of fourteen Demo- 
cratic Senators in the Legislature. Should they remain firm 
in their protest against his removal it may be impossible to 
obtain the necessary two-thirds vote of the Senate, and the 
result will be a dismissal of the charges. 


It is a fact, which for some time has been almost as well 
known on the farther side of the Atlantic as on this, that 
New York has a larger number of capacious, up-to-date, and 
sumptuously appointed hotels than have London and Paris 
put together.. Neither the British nor the French capital 
possesses a hostelry comparable for magnitude with the Wal- 
dorf, or for splendor with the St. Regis. The Cecil is dwarfed 
by the former, and neither Claridge’s nor the Ritz can vie 
with the latter for’ magnificence. Forty-second Street is 
evidently destined to figure for a long period as one of the 
great arterial thoroughfares of New York, and on its southern 
side will be thrown open ut no distant date two of the largest 
and finest additions to the list of metropolitan hostelries. 
One, of course, will be the Hotel Belmont, which covers the 
plot facing Fourth or Park Avenue between Forty-first and 
Forty-second Street, and which, it has been rumored, may 
embrace also the Murray Hill Hotel (fronting Park Avenue 
between Forty-first and Fortieth streets), being capable of 
connection therewith by bridges and tunnels. It is well known 
that this hotel will have the advantage of underground con- 
nection with a station of the Subway. This advantage will be 
shared by the Hotel Knickerbocker, an Astor hotel, which 
is to stand on the cite of the old St. Cloud, at the southeast 
corner of Forty-second Street and Broadway. It is announced 
that work on this structure, which has been for some time 
in abeyance, is now to be forthwith resumed, and that the 
cost of the structure and decorations, originally estimated 
at $2,250,000, is to be increased to $3,350,000. It is also as- 
serted that Mr. Joun Jacop Astor is to erect a new and large 
restaurant hotel on the block between Forty-fourth and Forty- 
third streets, on the west side of Longacre Square; that is to 
say, on the plot just south of that occupied by the Hotel Astor, 
which is the property of Mr. Wu.saam Watporr Astor. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has announced that it 
will rear an immense hotel on the Seventh Avenue front of the 
property acquired by it for the terminal of its North River 
tunnel. This hotel will have a frontage of 460 feet, covering, 
as it will, the whole space between Thirty-first and Thirty- 
third streets. As a rule, railway-terminal hotels have not been 
very prosperous, but the Pennsylvania Railroad may estab- 
lish a new precedent. One of the best sites for a hotel in 
New York, both actually and prospectively, is that occupied 
by the Plaza Hotel. That hostelry has already been closed, 
and we are informed that the structure is to be pulled down 
immediately, and to be replaced by a new and imposing edifice 
to be built around a large open garden or courtyard, like 
that which forms the feature of the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 


Still another contemplated addition to the hotels of New York 
should be mentioned. Hitherto the Hotel Ansonia has held 
the record for magnitude among apartment hotels. The place 
of primacy will be wrested from it by the hotel which Mr. 
Wituiam Wa.porr Astor is credited with an intention of 
erecting on the south side of Broadway, between Seventy- 
eighth and Seventy-ninth streets. The building whic» is 
here to be raised will cover the whole block extending from 
Broadway to West End Avenue, and, like the new Plaza Hotel, 
wili be built around an extensive garden. We should note 
that this new hotel, like the Belmont and the Knickerbocker, 
will be connected with 2 station of the Subway. 


With the coming of every year amateur sport, particularly 
college sport, is taking on more ahd more the character of a 
business proposition. This is not to sa¥ that such sport is 
to be taken too lightly, because it is only by serious con- 
sideration of it and almost fanatical adherence to its require- 
ments that success may be achieved. But the existing con- 
ditions so closely approach professionalism that in some 
quarters it is difficult to distinguish hetween the amateur 
and the professional. As to the prominence athleties have 
attained in our colleges and the undergraduates’ estimate of 


‘the relative value of an A.B. and a university initial on a 


sweater, this is 2 subject which has been discussed and debated 
to the point of exhaustion, and may be generally considered 
as a matter of personal preference. The all-important phase 
of the mW@ter is the growing atmosphere of professionalism. 
The day has come when the professional coach is as powerful 
a factor in college management as “ Prex” himself, and the 
pay of these instructors is very large. There is no question 
of the value, in one sense, of such a coach to an eleven, a 
nine, or a crew, but college contests have, through him, 
come to be contests of the skill of these coaches as much as of 
the men who follow their methods. 


Those who seek a token of the difference in social 
conditions as they exist in the eastern and western sec- 


tions of this country will find it well expressed in the 
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eustoms which prevail in each during the summer months. 
In a word, the East considers summer as a vacation period; 
the West accepts it largely as one of the four seasons, 
differing from the other three only in its degree of heat. 
Such a thing as “going away for two or three weeks,” 
the joyous announcement of the New-Yorker, for instance, 
has little echo in a Western office, although there are in- 
dications that the custom of granting a holiday in summer 
is gradually creeping Westward. The scope of the vacation 
proposition is very wide in the East—in New York. From 
president down to office-boy every employee of a_ business 
establishment looks forward to a vacation; the president takes 
it, the office-boy expects it, and each gets it. Whether the 
period be accorded as a reward or as an acknowledgment 
of a necessity debatable. . Saturday, in the East, 
has long been considered a “half-day,” and little by 
little it is passing entirely as a business day, especially in. 
summer. But the West continues to work from spring to 
spring, with short vacations for a few days only, and none 
for the great army of workers. In England the idea has still 
another quirk; there domestic servants exact a vacation every 
year. This is coming to be the custom in New York. 


is 


Times are not dull: there is abundance of news; and yet 
there creeps into the papers a rumor of impending crinoline. 
It comes from London, from Paris, from Chicago, from Pitts- 
burg—that is, the rumor comes, but crinoline doesnt, and 
won’t, The evil-doers who invent fashions would be glad 
to distribute any new fashion that made women’s clothes 
cost more and require more material, and that made all 
gowns now in use or.in stock leok hopelessly out of date. 
Fashions are changed in order to sell goods. They are 
changed just as much and just as often as the traffic will 
bear. The fashionmongers would doubtless be glad to impose 
crinoline on the Christian nations (the other nations don’t 
bother much with fashions), but it eannot -be done. There 
is not room enough in New York for ecrinoline. It could 
not exist here. McApoo would not tolerate it. No fashion 
that will not do for New York can pervade the United States; 
so the country is safe. 
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Investigating the Equitable 


In view of the announcement by Mr. PAUL Morton, the new head 
of the Equitable, that, entirely independent of the Frick and 
HENDRICKS reports, he is now making on his own account a search- 
ing investigation of the former conduct of the society’s affairs, 
the results of which he will place at the service of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Mayer, it may be safely assumed that he stands ready to 
aid the Attorney-General and the District Attorney in every way. 
The assurance has also been given to the District Attorney by 
Governor HieGins that if the establishment by legal evidence of 
any of the facts alleged in the HENDRICKS report “constitutes crim- 
inal misconduct in the county of New York on the part of any 
person,” the evidence taken by Superintendent HeNpricks will 
be placed at the disposal of the District Attorney. 

In some States the Attorney-General is active prosecutor in 
criminal cases. In the State of New York the district attorneys of 
the various counties are the officials charged with the investiga- 
tion and prosecution of crime. The Attorney-General has the power, 
either himself or by direction of the Governor, to take charge of 
any prosecution in any county of the State, but this is a course 
which has been resorted to in the State of New York only under 
exceptional circumstances. There have been instances where the local 
district attorney has not properly performed his duty, or where, 
owing to the difficulty of the prosecution, he has called upon the 
Attorney-General for assistance, or where some law relating to 
the administration of a State department (like the Agricultural 
law) has been violated. Ordinarily, however, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral does not interfere with the prosecution of crime by the dis- 
trict attorney of any county where the crime has been committed. 
To this general policy there is but a single exception, namely: 
the prosecution of violations of the election law, which is a duty 
specifically cast upon the Attorney-General by statute. 

In cooperating with the district attorney, however, the Attorney- 
General has certain powers defined by statute. Interest naturally 
arises as to just what these powers are. 

The New York Code of Civil Procedure provides that an action 
may be maintained against the trustees, directors, managers, or 
other officers of a corporation for the following purposes: _, 

1. To compel such officers to account for their official conduct in 
the management and disposition of the funds and property com- 
mitted to their charge. 

2. To compel them to pay to the corporation which they repre- 
sent any money and the value of any property which they have 
acquired to themselves or transferred to others or lost or wasted 
by a violation of their duties. 

3. To have an officer suspended from exercising his office where 
it appears that he has abused his trust. 

4. To cause the removal from office of a corporation official upon 
proof or conviction of misconduct. 

The Attorney-General can bring actions for all these purposes, 
and is the only person who ean bring an action to suspend or re- 
move a corporation official. The other actions can be brought by 
stockholders, trustees, directors, or the corporation itself. 

In addition to these general powers contained in the New York 
code there is a specific. provision known as Section 36 of the in- 
surance law which provides as follows: “ Any director or officer 
of an insurance company doing business in the State shall receive 
no money or valuable thing for negotiating, procuring, or recom- 
mending any loan from any such corporation, or for the selling 
or aiding in the sale of any stocks or securities to or by such cor- 
poration, Any person violating the provisions of this section shall 
forfeit his position as such director or officer, and be disqualified 
from thereafter holding such office in any insurance company.” 

It is interesting that there seems to be no record of any action 
brought to disqualify any direetor or officer of an insurance com- 
pany in the State of New York for violating Section 36 of in- 
Sutrance law above quoted. 

There are numerous complaints enumerated in the report of Su- 
perintendent HENpRICKS, which may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) The profiting by persons having trust relations with the 
Equitable Society by reason of those relations; (2) The wasting 
of the funds of the society in carrying out improvident con- 
tracts and in paying extravagant salaries out of proportion to the 
service rendered; (3) The using of subsidiary companies, formed 
for the most part by persons connected with the Equitable Society, 
as the means of financing large transactions. 

The organization of the subsidiary companies and of the safe- 
deposit companies was evidently considered and perfected under 
shrewd legal advice, therefore it is quite likely that those of the 
directors or officers who may vigorously defend any suits brought 
bythe Attorney-General will interpose numerous obstacles, 

The results which the Attorney-General may seek to attain are: 
(1) The return to the treasury of the Equitable Society of profits 
from the syndicate operations of underwriters; (2) The accounting 
by the directors for the payment by them of compensation for 
certain services (including lawyers’ fees) which it is claimed were 
either not performed or were unconscionably disproportionate to 


the service rendered; (3) The adjudication of the courts in regard 


to the leases with some of the safe-deposit companies. The most 
important result, however, is to be the determination of what the 
rights of the policy-holders are. It is believed that the Attorney- 
General has the power to accomplish this last result, although well- 
informed lawyers say that any litigation on this subject will be at- 
tended by many difficulties. 

But, after all, the surest safeguard the policy-holders have lies 
in the character of Mr. RYAN’s committee—in the honesty of Mr. 
CLEVELAND, of Justice O’Brien, and of Mr. WesTINGHoUSE. 


The Prospect of an Early Peace in the 
Far East 


AccorptnG to the latest telegrams from St. Petersburg, the Rus- 
sian government has selected its plenipotentiaries, although their 
names have not yet been published. There is no doubt that the 
Mikado’s advisers will quickly take a corresponding step, and 
there is now reason to hope that the peace conference may begin 
in Washington during the second week of August. This is a de- 
sirable outcome of President RooseveLt’s exemplary efforts to 
prevail upon the belligerents to enter into direct negotiations with 
each other, with a view to a speedy termination of the war. It 
will be remembered that the response of the Tokio government to 
the suggestion of our Executive was prompt and straightforward, 
although it was obvious that, occupying in Manchuria, as Japan 
then did and does, a position of marked superiority to her Muscovite 
opponent, she had much to gain by delay. She signified a willing- 
ness to send plenipotentiaries to the place and at the time, to be 
fixed upon by agreement between the parties, for the purpose of 
arranging with the Czar’s representatives the conditions of a peace. 
For a time, however, it seemed doubtful whether the Russian auto- 
crat would evince a like frank and equitable spirit. According 
to a despatch from St. Petersburg, dated June 11, Count Lams- 
porrr, the Czar’s- Minister for Foreign Affairs, informed the Amer- 
ican ambassador that while Russia would accept “in principle” 
President ROOSEVELT’s invitation to open direct negotiations for 
peace with Japan, the commissioners named by the Czar would be 
in no sense plénipotentiaries, but would confine themselves to 
hearing Japan’s proposals, and communicating them to the Rus- 
sian government, which would then decide whether, in its judg- 
ment, they constituted a basis on which it could negotiate. It was 
not easy to perceive in what sense Count LAMSporRFF could regard 
such an evasive reply as an acceptance in principle of Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S proposal. Unprejudiced onlookers were unable to discern 
any trace of “ principle” in a proceeding which, had it been car- 
ried out, might have placed the American President in the posi- 
tion of having been used as a catspaw by the diplomatists of St. 
Petersburg. Apparently, Count LAMSDpORFF misunderstood the rel- 
ative situation of the belligerents. Japan is the victor, not the 
vanquished: it is not a victor’s business to sue for peace or to 
name the terms on which it would be granted in advance of assur- 
ances that they would have a reasonable chance of acceptance. 

It is, then, no longer premature to consider what is likely to 
be the outcome of the conference. _ It is, at the first glance, patent 
that the attitude imposed by circumstances on the Czar’s pleni- 


potentiaries is an expectant, not to say a suppliant, one. They 


have’ nothing whatever to demand: they have much to surrender. 
To get off as cheaply as possible—that will be the limit of their 
aspirations. What, on the other hand, may be expected to be the 
irreducible minimum of Japan’s demands? Naturally, they will 
be considerably greater than they might have been before the 
capture of Mukden and the destruction of RoJesTveNsky’s fleet. 
It is probable that they would be less could the conference be 
held to-day than-they may be after the collapse of LINIEVITCH’s 
army. It is quite conceivable, indeed, that but for the Mikado’s 
unwillingness to seem discourteous to President Roosevett he 
would have preferred to postpone all talk about a peace until 
after the occurrence not only of -LiIntevitcn’s defeat, but also of 
the fall of Vladivostok. The future welfare of Japan requires her 
to deal a death-blow to Russia's dream of ascendency in eastern 
Asia. Were the huge force under General LINrevitcu annihilated 
or dispersed, and had Vladivostok—a much less impregnable naval 
fortress than Port Arthur—been compelled to surrender, the 
Mikado might reasonably feel assured that Russia would renounce 
forever the hope of securing an ice-free port on the Pacific, and 
that hereafter, in her efforts to gratify her craving for access to 
the sea, she would follow a line of less resistance. Moreover, six 
months or three months hence, Japan would be justified in exact- 
ing a larger pecuniary indemnity than she would be likely to ask 
for now, while Lintevitcn still holds the field and Vladivostok 
remains intact. It must, at the same time, be manifest to far- 
sighted Japanese that even if peace were made to-morrow, cer- 
tain things will have to be insisted on, otherwise the struggle 
for preponderance in Manchuria would have to be resumed here- 
after, when, perhaps, Japan might be unable to rely upon Great 
Britain as a shield against the interference of outside powers on 
Russia’s side. Evidently Russia must evacuate every square inch 
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of Chinese Manchuria, and she must turn over to Japan or China 
the Manchurian branches of the Siberian Railway. As for Port 
Arthur and Dalny, which Russia held under a_ twenty-five-year 
lease from China, the rights of the lessee, presumably, will pass 
to the Japanese conqueror. The protectorate which Japan has 
asserted, in Russia’s despite, over the Korean peninsula will 
have to be recognized formally by the St. Petersburg government. 
Perhaps the whole island of Saghalien, part of which was wrenched 
by the Czar from the Mikado when the latter was unable to de- 
fend himself, will have to be ceded to Japan. All the Russian war- 
vessels, which, afraid to confront the Japanese at sea, have sub- 
mitted to internment in neutral harbors, will be demanded by 
the victor. Vladivostok, if not surrendered, together with the 
riparian district of which it forms a part, will have to be dis- 
mantled and neutralized; and doubtless, also, a pledge will be ex- 
acted from Russia, analogous to that extorted from her after the 
Crimean war, that she will not keep even the germ of a naval 
force in the Far East for a quarter of a century. 

There remains the question of pecuniary compensation. A large 
pecuniary indemnity is indispensable to Japan, not only for the 
repayment of the foreign loans rendered necessary by the war, 
for the reorganization of her finances at home, and for the crea- 
tion of a navy equal to that of any European power, with the ex- 
ception of Great Britain, but also for the construction of extensive 
public works in Korea and Yezo, if not likewise in Saghalien and 
the Liaotung peninsula. It is true that when the word indemnity 
was first uttered in newspaper discussions of peace, it was re- 
pudiated at St. Petersburg, on the ground that Russia, in none 
of her wars, had consented to pay money. It wouid have been a 
sufficient retort to say that everything must have a beginning. 
As a matter of fact, however, the Grand-duchy of Muscovy paid 
a pecuniary trikute to the Tatars for upwards of two centuries, 
and in later times was forced repeatedly to buy off the Swedes 
and the Poles. Russia ought to have paid an indemnity after 
the Crimean war, and could have been forced to do so had not 
Napoveon III. betrayed his British ally, and shown himself far 
more eager to precipitate a peace than was NICHOLAS's successor, 
Czar ALEXANDER II. Japan has a better moral right to exact an 
indemnity from Russia than Germany had in 1871 to extort one 
from France, for there is now grave doubt whether it was not 
BIsMARCK, rather than NApPoLeon III1., who was the aggressor in 
1870. On the other hand, no candid observer of events will deny 
that the provocation to the present contest in the Far East came 
from the St. Petersburg government. 

As regards the proper amount of an indemnity, it may be use- 
ful to recall some recent precedents. The allied powers wrenched 
from poverty-stricken China, as compensation for the short-lived 
Boxer rebellion, $333,000,000 in gold, though the loss incurred 
by the captors of Peking in men and money was relatively slight. 
The outcome of the comparatively brief war between Japan and 
China in 1895 was not only the cession to the former power of 
Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, the Loo-choo archipelago, the 
Liaotung peninsula, and the coast strip of Manchuria running 
from the mouth of the Yalu to the mouth of the Liao River, but 
also a pecuniary indemnity of $175,000,000. When Russia, France, 
and Germany subsequently forced Japan to retrocede to China the 
Liaot peninsula and the Manchurian coast strip, an additional 
monty tidemnity was substituted. The Treaty of San Stefano, by 
which in 1878 Russia brought to a close her last war with Turkey, 
imposed upon the conquered power not only important territorial 
concessions, but the payment of $750,000,000, a sum eventually re- 
duced, however, to $165,000,000 by the Berlin congress. It is well 
known that Germany in 1871, though her war with France had 
lasted only about half as long as has the present contest between 
Japan and Russia, compelled her defeated enemy not only to give 
up Alsace-Lorraine, but also to pay a billion dollars. It will be 
disputed by no reasonable onlooker, who bears in mind the un- 
paralleled proportions of the pending conflict, and the enormous 
sacrifices of men and money made by Japan, that the victor is 
amply entitled to at least as large an indemnity as that which 
Germany received from France. The Tokio government will evince 
moderation if it consents to accept a sum merely equivalent to 
the expenses actually incurred by it during the war, expenses 
which were recently computed at about $700,000,000. 


The Gravity of the Morocco Incident 


ALTHOUGH, during the week ending June 24, there seemed to be 
some abatement of the friction between the German and French 
Foreign Offices, a friction caused by Emperor WILL1AM’s declara- 
tion that the Anglo-French agreement with reference to Morocco 
ought to be submitted to an international conference, and although 
some compromise may be hit upon by which the claim of Germany 
to equal privileges in the Shereefian dominions may be satisfied 
without any sacrifice of French dignity, and even without an 
entire renouncement of the exceptional position in Northwest 
Africa apparently assured to France by her conventions with Eng- 
land and Spain, it does not follow that the European situation 
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will be immediately and permanently clarified. The promptness 
with which the German sovereign availed himself of the pretext 
for protesting against the assumption by the three Western Euro- 
pean powers of a right to settle a question in which Germany 
was somewhat interested, without the consent of the Berlin gov- 
ernment, was fraught with a significance of wider scope than the 
specific subject of dispute, and bore witness to a lively conscious- 
ness of the incontrovertible fact that events in the Far East have 
made WILLIAM II. temporarily irresistible on the European Conti- 
nent from a military point of view. The mere proof of ability to 
compel France sensibly to lower her pretensions in Morocco and 
materially to qualify an arrangement with England and Spain 
which, had her Russian ally retained his former power and pres- 
tige, she would defiantly have insisted upon maintaining in its 
integrity, was of itself calculated to demonstrate the .moral as- 
cendency of Germany, and her possession of a species of hegemony 
in Europe. Should the French Foreign Office feel constrained to 
admit, what Germany asserts, that the international conference 
proposed by the Sultan Murat AppuL- Aziz would be entitled to 
review, and in whole or in part to set aside, the Anglo-French agree- 
ment concerning Morocco, it is obvious that France would oceupy 
with reference to Germany a position not essentially dissimilar 
from that held by the Transvaal Republic toward Great Britain 
before the late war in South Africa; for, it will be remembered, 
while the Boers were otherwise independent, no treaties made 
by them with foreign powers possessed validity unless they could 
secure the sanction of the British government. To cite another 
case nearly analogous, it is plain that when Russia allowed the 
Treaty of San Stefano to be revised at the Berlin congress she 
virtually acknowledged that, exhausted as she was by her war 
with Turkey, she was powerless to prevent the assertion by Ger- 
many, which convoked the congress, of a species of overlordship 
on the European Continent. 

There is no doubt that Chancellor von BuEeLow deserved the 
thanks and the rewards which he received from his imperial mas- 
ter for his adroit. selection of an incident on which to base a 
demonstration of the preponderance acquired by Germany through 
the transient erasement of Russia from the list of great military 
powers. The ground on which the Berlin government objected 
to the execution of the Anglo-French agreement regarding Morocco 
is unquestionably plausible. The convention concluded at Madrid 
in 1880, to which not only Great Britain, France, Spain, and 
Italy, but also Germany, the United States, and several other pow- 
ers were parties, contained a clause guaranteeing to each of the 
signatories the treatment of the “ most-favored nation.” Incon- 
sistent on its face with this convention is the Anglo-French agree- 
ment, which, while assuring to all the powers which took part in 
the Madrid conference equal safeguards of life and property, and 
equal commercial privileges in Morocco for the period of thirty 
years, indisputably delegated to France supervisory and tutelary 
functions, which almost inevitably would lead to the ultimate as- 
sertion of a protectorate over the Shereefian dominions. When 
such a protectorate should have been established, it is clear from 
the nature of things that Germany would cease to enjoy the treat- 
ment of the most-favored nation, which, of course, would W France. 
After the lapse of three decades, the German would find himself 
as subordinate to the Frenchman in Morocco as he now is to the 
Frenchman in Tunis or to the Englishman in Egypt. The Berlin 
Foreign Office took the position that a prospective infringement of 
Germany’s treaty rights in Northwest Africa required Germany’s 
assent, and that when France undertook, in conjunction with 
Great Britain, to plan such an infringement, without so much as 
an intimation of her purpose to Germany, she was guilty of a 
violation of international comity, not to say a gross breach of 
courtesy. There is much to be said upon the other side, but, evi- 
dentiy, the plea of which the German Chancellor availed himself 
was a specious one, in reliance upon which he could invite the 
cooperation not only of his Austrian and Italian allies, but also 
of the United States, for all three of those powers participated 
in the Madrid conference of 1880. The plea, indeed, is almost 
too good for the Emperor WILLIAM’s immediate design, for it dis- 
ables him from making with France a private compact limiting 
the scope of the proposed international conference. For, obvious- 
ly, if Great Britain and France had no right, by a dual agree- 
ment, to supersede the Madrid convention without the consent of 
all the signatories, neither would Germany and France have any 
right to do so. 

We repeat, however, that the seriousness of the tension created 
between Germany and France, a seriousness attested by the rapid 
decline of French government bonds on the Paris Stock Exchange, 
is due not so much to a conflict of interests in Morocco, a con- 
flict which, doubtless, could be allayed with the general consent of 
the powers represented in a new conference, as to the indication 
of a resolve on the part of the German Emperor to profit by the 
remarkable extent to which events in the Far East have given him 
a prepotent influence in Europe. To-day he exhibits his ascendency 
by rearranging the affairs of Morocco. Who shall say in what 
direction his next move will be made? Will Holland be the next 
object of his threatening attention? 
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Abuses of our Mail Service 


Why two-thirds of the total losses in running our government machinery, amounting this year to 
$20,000,000, occur in the Post-office Department.—Why this branch of the public service is run at enor- 
mous loss, while the postal departments of Great Britain and Germany earn millions annually.—The 
principal causes of loss: the railway overcharge, the abuse of the franking privilege, the second-class 
mail graft, the rural free-delivery deficit, and the money-order evil.—Suggestions for improving the service 


T the present writing. 
Treasury experts ¢s- 
timate the deficit in 
our national rev- 
enues—that is to 

say, the margin on the wrong 
side between receipts and ex- 


penditures — for the fiscal 
year nearing its close, at 
$28,000,000. 


The Postmaster-General has 
officially estimated the deficit 
in the revenues of the. postal 
service for the same period at 
$14.340,938. 

If these estimates — shall 
prove to be approximately 
correct we are confronted 
with the significant fact that 
one-half the total losses in 
running our government ma- 
chinery occur in the Post- 
office Department. And while 
publicists are formulating 
new schemes of taxation, busi- 
ness men, accustomed to deal 
with plain financial exhibits 
of profit and loss, will look 
one another in the face and 
anxiously inquire why, in a 
purely business enterprise like 
the Post-office, having money 
transactions aggregating more 
than a thousand million dol- 
lars a year, with no dividends 
to pay on stock, or interest 
on bonds, there should be an 
enormous loss, and not a snug 
profit. 

But even the figures above 
given do not tell the whole 
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Formerly Auditor for the Post-office Department 


Postmaster-General George B. Cortelyou, who is taking Steps to 
establish the Post-ofice Department on a Sound Business Footing 


story. ‘To the deficit predicted should be added legitimate expenses 
of the service which, under the system of bookkeeping in vogue, 
do not appear, because they are not charged directly against the 


postal revenues. One of these 


items is the salaries of the em- 


plovees of the Post-ofiice and Treasury departments in Washing- 
ton who are engaged in postal work, amounting to nearly 
$3,000,000. Another item is a fair allowance for rent, light. heat, 


and janitors for the government 
buildings in which post - offices 
in all large cities are located, 
which has been estimated at 
$3,000,000. Therefore, the total 
loss in our mail system during 
the current fiscal year will 
probably amount to $20,000,- 
000, or about two-thirds of the 
whole government deficit. 

The plain citizen is all the 
more perplexed by these dis- 
agreeable revelations when he 
learns that last year the Brit- 
ish Post-ollice (outside of its 
unprofitable telegraph service) 
produced a surplus of $22,000,- 
000, while that of Germany fol- 
lowed closely with a profit of 
$15,000,000. 

Although the postal service 
touches directly every man, 
woman, and child in the United 
States, there is little popular 
comprehension of its magnitude 
and importance. 

The Post-office Department is 
the greatest of the Federal de- 
partments—in many respects it 
is greater than all the others 
combined. Its total of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, in- 
cluding the money-order system. 
will be $1,200,000,000 this year. 
The postal employees number 
over 240,000. We have more 
postmasters than soldiers. We 
have more names on the post- 
oflice pay-rolls than in all the 
other branches of the govern- 
ment, including the army and 


the navy. This service is growing more rapidly than any other 
feature of our administrative economy. Every step in its growth 
involves new problems, new perils, new complications. Yet its 
organization is erude‘and illogical; many of its methods are anti- 
‘ quated: its wholly inadequate accounting system is an invitation 


to fraud. 


There is enough dynamite hidden in several of its blind recesses 


Post-office Official sorting Mail on a City Trolley-car 
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The rates paid to the rail- 


to blow the lid off at some in- 
opportune moment, and aston- 
ish the nation with revela- 
tions compared with which 
all past “seandals” will be 
tame and voiceless. 

But a condition, not a the- 
ory, now confronts us. We 
are warned of a prospective 
deficit greater than any 
known in postal history— 
nearly five times as great as 
in 1902; greater than the en- 
tire expenditures of the de- 
partment in 1865. 

What is the cause of this 
loss, and where can we find a 
remedy ? 

It may be broadly stated that 
every branch of the postal 
system loses money to a 
greater or less extent except 
the transportation and deliv- 
ery of first-class mail-matter. 
In other words, the post- 
office business has numerous 
ramifications, but the two- 
cent letter pays for it all. 
with an unappreciable con- 
tribution from  fourth-class 
(“merchandise”) mail. 

But there are a few leading 
sources of heavy loss, which 
may be separably catalogued 
and briefly considered. They 
are: 


roads have not been reduced 
since 18738, 

In the mean time, as ev- 
erybody knows, operating ex- 
penses, as compared with the 
tonnage transported, have 
been enormously lessened. 
How freight charges have 
been lowered, Mr. James J. 
Hill, most astute and intelli- 
gent of railway magnates, 
testified, May 3, 1905, before a 
Senate commiitee, in these 
words, 

“In 1882 the average 
freight rate was nearly 2.52 
cents per ton per mile; the 
rate twenty one years later 
was .857 cent, one-third what 
it was twenty-one years be- 
fore.” 

On the same occasion the 
“ proud flesh” of the question 
at issue was gingerly handled 
thus: 

Senator Foraker. “It is 
some advantage to the 
road to carry the mail, is it 
not?” 

Mr. Hill. “ It is an advan- 
tage to the people along the 
road and to us and for every- 
body.” 

Senator Foraker. “ Nobody 
is allowed to stop the mail, 
and they might stop a coal- 


Excessive pay to railroads 
for carrying the mails. 


The Ticker in the General Post-office, which announces the Arrival 


ear?” 


Mr. Hill. “ That is an ad- 


The cost of carrying free ‘ ing Mail Steamer off Quaranti 
franked matter, not only for of an incoming Mail Steame Quarantine vantage | had not thought 
of.” 


the Post-office Department it- 
self, but for all the executive, legislative, and judicial depart- 
ments of the government. a 

The abuse of second-class rates. 

The rural free-delivery service. 

The postal money-order system. 

As evidence that the government is taxed excessively by the 
railroads for transporting its mails, the following comparative 
figures have recently been given: The average charge by railway 
companies for mail-matter is $1 17 per ton per mile on a minimum 
of 200 pounds a day; 8 cents on a daily average of 5000 pounds, 
and 5.8 cents on each additional 2000 pounds average. But the 
express companies will carry for patrons 100 pounds 1000 miles 
for/$3 50, which is 7 cents per ton per mile, and the railroads 
themselves carry 100 pounds of freight 1000 miles for from $1 
down to 35 cents, or from 2 cents down to the fraction .7 cent per 
tom per mile. And passengers are individually ticketed, including 

) pounds of baggage free, at what will approximate 16 cents 

r ton per mile. 


Undoubtedly the railroads could well afford to carry the mails 
free, and in many countries they do carry them free, in considera- 
tion of the franchises they have obtained from the publie and of 
the incalculable incidental benefits they receive. More than once, 
when all other resources had failed, our Federal authorities stepped 
in and by military foree gave protection to railway property in 
order that the passage of the mails might be unimpeded. Besides 
the protection enjoyed generally by business men and corporations, 
the railroads get this special, invaluable help—and are, in a sense, 
paid for accepting it. 

A former United States Senator is authority for the statement 
that the government pays the railroads each year $40,000,000 
for carrying the mails, while the same lines carry the same amount 
of express for less than $4,000,000. The ex-Senator adds: “ The 
New York Central Railway, for carrying the United States mail 
from New York to Chicago over its main lines, receives each year 
3, per cent. of the value of those lines, as well as of all rolling 
stock, and of terminals in New York, Chicago, and other cities. Yet 
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when it was moved, after 
proving these facts, that this 
compensation be cut down 
twenty, and afterwards ten, 
per cent., it was voted down 
in committee of the Senate.” 

The fact is that the rail- 
roads will receive this year, 
including rentals of post-office 
vars, nearly $46,000,000 for 
carrying the mails. The 
allotments are made on the 
basis of supposed weights— 
but the weights are taken’ ' 
only for thirty days once in 
four years. It is all crude 
guesswork, with ample fa- 
cilities for padding during 
the weighing period. Hence 
the railroads practically 
charge what they please. 
Conservative estimates have 
placed the overcharge for in- 
fiated weights at $10,000,000 
a vear. And it is claimed, in 
addition to all this, that the 
department pays the roads in 
car rentals each year more 
than the entire cost of the 
postal-cars used. 

The railroads have ready 
replies to some of the criti- 
cisms on their alleged graft, 
and-find easy access to com- 
mittees of Congress and de- 
partmental authorities in pre- 
senting their —_arguments. 


~ ernment uses a postal-car of 
its own; then the railroad re- 
ceives about a cent a mile, al- 
most nothing, for hauling gov- 
ernment cars. 

In Switzerland, prior to 

_ government ownership, the 
railroads received nothing; 
their concession from the gov- 
ernment provided that the 
railroad company should car- 
rv the mails free. An ex- 
ception was made where the 
company earned less’ than 
three-and-a-half per cent. divi- 
dend per annum. 

In Germany the railroads 
haul one mail-car free. Where 
a second or more cars are 
needed, the government pays 
the company, if a government 
car, five pfennig per axle 
per kilometer, or ten pfennig 
if the car belongs to the rail- 
road company. This amounts 
to from eight to twelve cents 
au car per mile, representing 
barely the cost of hauling 
the cars. 

In Austria the same regu- 
lations prevail as in Ger- 
many, except hauling extra 
cars averages from ten to fif- 
teen cents per mile. 

Italy pays nothing to the 
railroads for carrying the 
mails, as it is provided in the 


some of which are con- 
veniently ignored by the 
critics. The ratio of the 
dead weight of cars. to 
amount of mail carried is a legitimate element of the calculation. 
Mail-cars cannot be loaded to their full capacity—there must be 
convenient space for sorting and distributing mail ex route. Hence 
a car weighing thirty tons may only carry three tons of mail. 
Then, too, all the employees and officials of the department trav- 
elling on its business are carried free by the railroads. 

But, in spite of all modifying extenuations, there is seemingly 
good ground for the prevailing sentiment that the compensation 
for carrying mail by railroad ought to be materially lessened. 

In this connection we are all interested in the following au- 
thoritative statement as to the amounts paid to American rail- 
roads for carrying the mails, in comparison to what the railroads 
in foreign countries receive for like service. 

The United States pays the railroads, for carrying mail, about 
$41,000,000 per annum. This sum is further increased to $46,000,- 
000 when rental of mail-cars is included. . 

In France, the railroads, in return for their grants of right of 
way, carry the mail free. The only exception is where the gov- 


{nloading Mail-bags from an Incoming Steamer into a Chute on 
the Steamer General Postmaster” 


concessions made to trans- 
portation companies that the 
government mails must be 
carried free. 

Belgium's laws are similar to those of Italy. 

In England, even with the immense volume of parcels carried 
by the British government, instead of, as in this country, by ex- 
press companies, the money received by the railroads for ecarry- 
ing the mails is only about one-ninth of the amount paid by the 
United States. | 

More money is paid every year by the United States to the rail- 
rpads for carrving the mail than is paid by all the nations of 
Europe combined for all kinds of al transportation. 

Elsewhere than in our country the higher rate of the letter post 
seems to be levied because of an expedited service. In any other 
country low-class matter goes by slow trains—the “ Parcels Post ”’ 
we hear so much about goes by freight-train at small cost to the 
revenues. Here, all our mail goes on the fastest trains each road 
sends out. This is doubtless one explanation of the extravagant 
cost. 

The abuse of the franking privilege is one of the most costly 
performances to which our people are treating themselves at their 


Clerks sorting Incoming Mail on Board the Department's Boat, the * Gencral Postmaster’ 
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Loading Mail intended for New York on Trucks on Board the Steamer “ General Postmaster” 


own expense. A conservative estimate fixes the loss to the postal 
revenues from the free-mail facilities enjoyed by the various de- 
partments at $15,000,000 every year. 

Unfortunately no adequate accounting methods are provided for 
ascertaining the magnitude of this free business or what should 
justly be charged to it; approximate estimates only can be made. 
Nobody seems to care to know definjtely what this incubus amounts 
to, but if the administration of so great an enterprise were in 
private or corporate hands there would unquestionably be a pro- 
vision for knowing exactly what proportion of the cost this element 
of the equation should bear. A deplorable incident of doing private 
business under public auspices is the utter indifference which pre- 
vails as to questions like this, which ought to command general 
interest. | 

The “frank” is a menacing evil of our mail service, saturated 
with fraud, deceit, and demagoguery. Its utter depravity has been 
known and commented on for many years. Efforts have been made 
to curtail it, but in some particulars it is worse than at any pre- 
vious stage of our history. 

Every branch and department of the government loads the trans- 
mission of its mail- matter, legitimate and illegitimate, on the 
postal service. Congressmen and the departments not only send 


free of postage letters, reports, speeches, and all kinds of so-called 
“ public documents,” but often shipments of machinery, fire-proof 
safes, and other articles scarcely less ponderous than pig-iron, on 
the pretext that they are in some mysterious way connected with 
the public business. 

The franking abuse leads directly to the “ free-seed”” graft and 
to the printing of thousands of tons of useless public documents— 
all of which is an enormous burden on the Treasury, aside from 
the cost of transportation, In brief, our present loose-leaf scheme 
of postal franking is dafgerous, corrupting, and enormously ex- 
pensive. 

The franking franchise should be curtailed at every possible 
point. Iron-clad restrictions should hedge in its use by all public 
officials. Then adequate appropriations should be made to cover 
the actual cost of. this gratuitous service. Every franked letter 
or parcel should be weighed, and the postage debited to the proper 
account. All branches of the Federal service would then show the 
real expenses of their operation—and the Post-oflice deficit would 
be transformed into a surplus! 

The abuse of the second-class mail rate, which formerly cost 
the service many millions annually, has been resolutely grappled 

(Continued on page 993.) 


Unloading Mail from the “ General Postmaster” on its Arrival in New York, and Loading it on a United States Mail-wagon 
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The Dictator of Europe 


By Sydney Brooks 


of the first political mo- 


LONDON, June 24, 1905. 

HE fall of M. 

Delcassé leaves 

William Il. the 

dictator of 

Europe. I do not 
mean to say that the over- 
throw of the French: For- 
eign Minister was brought 
about solely by the ex- 
ertions and pressure of 
German diplomacy. Much 
else contributed to it. 
From the very outbreak of 
the Russo-Japanese. war, 
indeed, M. Delcassé’s posi: 
tion had begun insensibly 
to decline. The almost in 
credible completeness ot 
the Russian collapse weak- 
ened it still further. Up 
to the very last moment 
he had, I believe, scouted 
the possibility of war; and 
when war came, the long 
series of Russian disasters 
surprised no one in France 
more than himself. His 
calculations were thus 
falsified twice over, and 
though he did not allow 
that for one moment to in- 
fluence his loyalty to the 
Dual Alliance, though, in- 
deed, his loyalty seemed 
only to increase as Rus- 
sian misfortunes’ multi- 
plied, the mere fact that 
the ally of France had 
so stupendously collapsed 
made a temporary ship- 
wreck of French policy, 
and reacted with shatter- 
ing force upon the Parlia- 
mentary position of the 
French Foreign Minister. 
The clearer it became that 
the alliance for the time 
being ceased to provide 


ment. Should France, or 
should she not, float an- 
other Russian loan? M. 
Deleassé, for reasons of 
state policy, was strongly 
insistent that she should. 
M. Rouvier, for reasons of 
finance, was equally em- 
phatic the other way. 
From the moment such a 
disagreement on such a 
subject disclosed itself M. 
Delcassé’s resignation be- 
came merely a matter of 
time. 

But though I have ev- 
ery reason to believe that 
in any case M. Delcassé 
could not have remained 
in office for another twelve 
months, and probably not 
for another six, the pre- 
cise moment and circum- 
stances of his retirement 
constituted an undisguisa- 
ble triumph for Germany. 
It was Germany who, by 
bringing French policy in 
Morocco to a temporary 
impasse, gave, as it were, 
the signal of attack to the 
forces, in the Chamber and 
out of it, that had been 
lying in wait to fall upon 
M. Deleassé for reasons of 
their own. Not only did 
Germany provide’ them 
with an opportunity, but 
she also furnished a_ new 
and decisive weapon. 
That weapon was the 
menace of a Franco-Ger- 
man war. Without mov- 
ing a single battalion the 
Wilhelmstrasse contrived 
to convince France that, 
unless M. Deleassé were 
sacrificed, a rupture with 


that guarantee of security 
which has.always been its 
chief value in French eves, 
and that for all practical 
purposes it might just as 
well not be exist- 
ence, the greater became the disquietude of the French  peo- 
ple and the readier was their inclination to criticise the 
minister who stood before the country as the special champion 
of Franco-Russian relations. The Socialists. especially, with the 
terrible M. Jaurés at their head, could not forgive the stanchness 
of his loyalty to a power that has never shown itself less dis- 
posed to lisfn to the Socialist doctrine of human rights than 
during the last eighteen months. Again, the Nationalists had 
no love for a minister whose contributions to the prestige and 
stability of the Republic were on M. Delcassé’s scale of achieve- 
ment, and who had cut cheerfully athwart their dearest prejudices 
by coming to an agreement with Great Britain. The Free-Think- 
ers, too, suspected the sincerity and strength of the Foreign Min- 
ister’s anticlericalism, and the Dreyfusards raged against him as 
extremists always rage against moderates. Moreover, M. Delcassé 
had been in office for seven vears. That in_ itself, while it gave 
him authority, exposed him to the jealousies and intrigues of 
rivals who resented his monopoly of power and felt themselves 
overshadowed by his preeminence. He never cultivated, he prob- 
ably despised, the small arts of managing men. His work ab- 
sorbed him: he felt himself perfectly adequate to all its de- 
mands: and he disliked either to consult with his colleagues about 
it or to discuss it in the Chamber. Ministerial reticence with him 
became almost monastic silence. All this made for a_ certain 
lack of cordiality between himself and some intluential sections 
in the Chamber and some still more influential interests outside 
of it. Nobody, I think, expected him to remain tor long in M. 
Rouvier’s cabinet. M. Rouvier is an able, energetic, and adroit 
politician, who knows all that there is to know about the power 
of la haute finance, and likes especially to be informed of, and to 
supervise, whatever is being done in the cabinet over which he 
presides. Under Bresson, Dupuy, Waldeck-Rousseau, and Combes 
an almost absolutely free hand had been allowed to M. Del- 
cassé, 

With the advent of M. Rouvier, however, all this was changed. 
The Foreign Minister found that he was expected to consult 
with his chief and to defer to his authority in a way that he 
did not relish. There’ was, therefore, from the start the same 
want of harmony between M. Deleassé and M. Rouvier‘as existed 
long ago between Palmerston and Lord John Russell. Nor 
was it long before the two men came into collision over a matter 


Emperor William, whose Attitude towards France in Morocco has 
made him the most conspicuous Figure of the Day in Europe the 


Germany would follow. 
To this end the situa- 
tion in Morocco and all 
resources of the 

press had been exploited 

with a_ skill that was 
not unworthy of Bismarck or Cavour at their moments of 
greatest astuteness. M. Delcassé himself remained through it all 
imperturbable. He was convinced that Germany was merely bluff- 
ing; that she should be met with courtesy, but without con- 
cessions; and that France should wait for her to formulate her 
grievances in Morocco oflicially. In other words, he did not be- 
lieve that there was any danger cf Count von Biilow using the 
Moorish question as Bismarck used the Schleswig-Holstein tangle 
and the candidatures for the Spanish throne. Recognizing all 
along that Morocco in this connection stood for something greater 
than itself, and that under cover of the Sultan the Wilhelmstrasse 
was really striking at the Anglo-French entente, M. Deleassé still 
held that with patience, firmness, and careful self-continence, by 
doing nothing to aggravate the situation, by disregarding every- 
thing on the German side that was not purely official, and by fol- 
lowing in Morocco a policy of quiet persistency, with time, as well 
as England and Spain, for an ally, it would be possible to foil the 
diplomacy of Germany even on ground of its own choosing. He 
may have been right; I cannot pretend.to decide. But it was 
clear that neither the cabinet, nor the Chamber, nor the vast ma- 
jority of his fellow citizens, shared his confidence. They simply 
saw that over a question of minor national interest they were pro- 
voking the resentment of Germany and exposing themselves to the 
possibility of a serious quarrel. That was enough for them; some- 
what perhaps unheroically, but pacifically and discreetly, they called 


- a halt, “ dropped ” M. Deleassé, and intrusted his successor with a 
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more or less national mandate to appease, or at least effect a set- 
tlement with, their dreaded neighbor on the east. 

That is for Germany a wonderful triumph. It will remain a 
wonderful triumph, even though German policy in Morocco, in 
spite of its initial success, fails in the long run—as it very pos- 
sibly may—to win the odd trick. For we now have it decisively 
established that while Russia remains bogged in the Far-Eastern 
morass, while the Dual Alliance, in other words, cortinues for all 
effective purposes to be semiparalyzed, France will support no 
minister whose policy involves, or seems to involve, the risk of 
a rupture with Germany. She has bound herself almost auto- 
matically not only to peace, but to a state of dependence upon the 
good-will of Germany, that amounts practically to a return to the 
days when Bismarck was as much the French as the German 

(Continued on page 989.) 
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M. ROUVIER, PREMIER OF FRANCE, WHO, AS HEAD OF THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE, IS THE LEADING FIGURE IN FRANCE 
TO-DAY IN THE CRISIS DUE TO GERMANY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


The retirement of M. Delcassé, former French Minister of Foreign Affairs, as the result of his failure to checkmate Ger- 
many’s aggressive activity Morocco, has brought about important changes in the political and diplomatic situation in 
France. The French Premiths M. Rouvier, has undertaken the functions of the Forcign Office, and M. Delcassé is no longer 
a factor in the affairs of the government. For an estimate of the present position of Emperor William in European polities, 
the reader is referred to thé article by Mr. Sydney Brooks beginning on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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New York’s New Playground 


By Theodore Waters 


ONCE took a trip to Coney Island with a professor of psychol- 

ogy for the purpose of studying the New York mob at play. 

“JI am told that erstwhile dignified citizens indulge there 

in all sorts of childish antics,” he remarked on the way to 

the beach. “Strange how people can so far forget them- 
selves! It will be instructive.” 

It was. During the day 1 was edified at the spectacle of a doc- 
tor of philosophy astride a wooden horse, on which he rocked to 
and fro and at which he yelled vigorously in an effort to win a 
race against other wooden horses sliding rapidly down a metal 
runway. And before the day ended I had seen this. same citizen 
“looping the loop” and “ bumping the bumps,” balancing himseH 
on jumping stairways, throwing rings over canes, exclaiming at 
the beauties of scenic railways, and, in short, performing the 
same childish antics that every one performs, whatever his or 
her station in life, when on a visit to Coney Island. 

The professor delivered a lecture, later, on the psychology of 
crowds, in which he used himself as an illustration of how the in- 
dividual may be influenced by the mob; but there is more in 
Coney Island than mere mob intluence. Time was when the place 
was shunned by ultrarespectable New-Yorkers, who went instead 
to Manhattan Beach; but nowadays Coney is visited by all classes, 
and the demand for the peculiar brand of relaxation which it sup- 
plies has become so great that the concessions and the crowd have 
overflowed into Brighton and Manhattan Beach, with the result 
that the whole shore is being made into one great playground for 
the people of New York. The Boer war is being fought again 
daily back of the Brighton Beach Hotel; a Japanese village is be- 
ing built against the Manhattan Beach Hotel, and the space be- 
tween is being laid out for special concessions, scenic railways, a 
large new railroad station, ete., and it will not be long before the 
place will bear about the same relation to old Coney Island that 
Greater New York bears.io old Manhattan Island. It will be 
the most remarkable amusement-ground in the world, and by all 
odds the largest. 

The reason for this popular expansion is obvious. If the visitor 
can divest himself of the tremendously compelling atmosphere of 
the place and view it dispassionately, he will find that there is 
hardly a concession on the ground which does not appeal directly 
to the emotions. In this the concessionnaire copies the method of 
appeal of great literary and dramatic masterpieces, but he goes a 
step farther. A book or a play appeals to the emotions through 
the intellect. One must sit and read a book and imagine the 
situations depicted:- one must sit and witness an actor in the 
throes of strong passions. But in Coney Island it is the spectator, 
as it were, who is made to perform. To be sure, there are some 
concessions, such as the Galveston Flood, or Creation, which fol- 
low the traditions of the theatre by giving a show upon a stage, 
with special reasons therefor, but in the most successful shows 
the patron is himself juggled with, stood upon his head, or 
whirled through space. or shot up to the moon, or dropped into 
the bowels of the earth. It is the key-note of Coney Island’s sue- 
cess: it is why over one hundred thousand persons go there Sun- 
day after Sunday during the summer season. The professor of 


psychology could sit unmoved during the running of a great horse- 
race like the Suburban, but the moment he found himself jostled 
about by the wooden horse in Coney’s Steeplechase, with a prospect 
of beating his wooden competitors, he became at once a very ele- 
mental being, yelling and plunging and strenuously intent upon 
winning a little pink ticket for a free ride. 

In fact, the concessionnaire is constantly on the lockout for some 
new way of exciting old emotions, and a trip over the Island means 
that a whole gamut of them will be played upon. The man who 
invented the scenic railway hit upon a principle of attraction 
which has brought him a fortune. To sit in a car which passes 
alternately from light to darkness and darkness to light and 
makes sudden and dizzy descents of twenty feet or more is to 
have one’s mental and physical sensibilities excited to the utmost. 

The Trip to the Moon is nothing more than a mimic representa. 
tion of just what one might expect to experience on a real trip 
to that planet. The crowd is ushered on to a slightly rocking plat- 
form fashioned like an air-ship, and is easily led to imagine that 
it is rising through space, because the star-laden scenic sky sur- 
rounding the ship is made to drop rapidly and silently, and the 
enormous wings of the ship flapping out horizontally prevent anv 
passenger looking downward over the rail. A convenient storm 
obscures the view entirely after a while, and then the moon, a 
cirele of extinct volcanic cones, appears near at hand, and you step 
out of the ship into a grotto, through which a dwarf leads you to 
the king and queen of the moon. These are two midgets, who are 
so glad to see you that they sing a weary song of welcome (for 
which no one should blame them, as they do it thirty or forty 
times a day), and conduct you to a dragon’s mouth, which opens 
and allows you to walk into his stomach. The way is treacher- 
ous, for the floor rocks and the walls of his alimentary canal are 
clammy, so that the relief which one feels on getting out of him 
at last is sufficient to counteract the surprise of suddenly finding 
oneself out in a street on earth. 

Now this show is utterly unreasonable from any scientific stand- 
point. but no one appears to think it strange that a king’s grotto 
should be found on a burned-out planet, or that the dragon's tail 
should reach down to earth. There must be some climax, and 
perhaps that of being swallowed alive is as good as any, and the 
sudden exit into brightly lighted Luna Park is about as near 
portrayal of a pleasant awakening from a bad dream as could be 
invented. 

In the show known as Hell Gate there is a well-reasoned moti/ 
based upon an ancient and very human dread—that of the whirl- 
pool. Poe used it with fine effect long before the art of the con- 
cessionnaire was heard of. In an open-fronted building in Dream- 
land has been constructed a fifty-foot whirlpool. The water swirls 
terrifyingly towards the centre, and boats crowded with passengers 
describe a constantly narrowing cirele, until before the eyes of 
the astonished spectators they dive into the middle of the pool. 
It is a clever device, that of admitting all the world free to see 
the boats take the plunge, for every one is eager immediately to 
take the plunge for himself and see what happens beneath the pool. 
As a matter of course, it is very pleasant down there. The “ pool” 
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The Start of a Street Parade in “ Dreamland,’ Coney Island. It is estimated that an Average of 100,000 People Visit the 
Amusement Resorts at Coney Island every Sunday during the Summer 
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electric fan will blow their hats 


is merely a spiral trough made 
of wood and iron, through 
which the water carries the 
boats to the centre, where the 
slope suddenly dips and allows 
them to slip beneath the outer 
rims of the spiral into a sub- 
terranean channel which follows 
a tortuous course under the 
building. There are scenes by 
the way intended to corrob- 
orate the popular conception of ¢# 
the earth’s interior, and these 
are about as true to nature as 
those which we found on the 
moon, so that by the time the 
spectators above are beginning 
to wonder what has happened 
to the boat, the passengers have 
had a surfeit of subterranean 
horrors, and are shot up 
through one side of the pool to 
the surface. 

Coney Island is the apotheo- 
sis of emotion. “Shake ‘em 
up! Shake ‘em up!” yells the 
barker in front of the animal 
show (which the crowd patron- 
izes in the hope that one of the 
lions wil) bite his keeper), 
and that is what they are do- 


a7 all over the Island — 
them actively 
when they loop the loop, pas- 
sively when that same barker, 
dressed and painted to resemble 
an automaton on a music-box, 
‘suddenly begins to imitate the 
jerky motions of such a figure 


from their heads and that they 
will be made ridiculous in front 
of the crowd, but the number 
of those who walk by the spot 
does not diminish for that rea- 
son. The erowds which gaze 
for a penny a look into the 
moving-picture machines bear- 
ing signs which deny the pleas- 
ure to “all persons under six- 
teen years of age.” know well 
enough that there can be noth- 
ing on view to which Mr. 
Anthony Comstock could pos- 
sibly object, but that does not 
ease their curiosity. 

There is horse- play in the 
“ Foolish House”—a_ mere 
maze of mirrors within-doors. 
There is religious awe em- 
braced in the contemplation of 
“ Creation,” a panoramic spee- 
tacle illustrating the story of 
Genesis. No one could possibly 
help being affected by that 
vivid panorama of old earth in 
the making, accompanied by 
the solemn voice of the lece- 
turer, who, with the showman’s 
instinct for the verity that 
lurks in incongruity, proves 
his case by adhering almost lit- 
erally to the Seriptural ac- 
count. Not even when Adam, 
in all the nakedness ‘of a suit 
of underwear which wrinkles 
as he walks, is discovered by 
Eve, similarly attired, does the 


for the benefit of the gaping 
crowd. Every one in the crowd 
knows the man is human, and 
every one knows that every one 
else knows it, and yet each man 
peers into the face of his neighbor in the hope that some one 
may be fooled_by it. 

The crowd that spends hours in front of the “ Bumps” knows 
well what will happen to any one who attempts the descent. Its 
knowledge, however, is not greater than that of the bumped, since 
they are recruited from the crowd, yet the insane joy that is ex- 
hibited when a man or a woman goes head over heels is based 

artly on the conscious delusion that the fallen ones did not 

now what was in store. The public may always be depended upon 
to help the concessionnaire deceive it. In fact, there is an axiom 
known to playwrights and novelists which holds that the expected 
may often be made more interesting to an audience than the un- 
expected. 

he young people who flock past the “ Flatiron” building in 
Steeplechase Park know well enough that a gust of wind from an 


Nnap-shot from behind the Scenes at the “ Boer War” showing 
Carpenters putting up a Tree used in the Setting 


scene lose its spell. At least 
no one suggests that the spec- 
tacle has come perilously near 
to blasphemy. 

The gambling instinct is 
played upon through the offer of the man with the weighing- 
machine, who engages to charge you nothing for his talent, or 
his lack of it, rather, if he fails to guess within three pounds of 
your weight. There is emotion in such scenes as the Galveston 
Flood and the Johnstown Flood: and I am amazed that some one 
has not attempted a reproduction of the horrors of the Slocum 
disaster. What an opportunity to give the blasé New-Yorker the 
sensation of his life by putting him on a stage steamboat, letting 
it burn to the water's edge, and rescuing him at the last moment 
with a stage police-tug, while dummy passengers burn to death 
in real fire or drown in real water. I venture to predict that 
such a horror would be both denounced and patronized by all 
who were fortunate enough to escape from the real steamboat. 

Something like this is surely coming to Coney Island if the 
appetite of the mob goes on increasing. The place has developed 
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NEW YORK’S NEW PLAYGROUND—A BIRD’ 
CONEY ISLAND FROM MANHATTAI 


Within ten years Coney Island has become the chief near-by recreation place for the people of 
bears to old Manhattan Island. The present shows and concessions, some of which cost $50,000 | « 
the largest amusement ground in the world, For a description of Coney Island as it is to-dorgth 
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WSEYE VIEW SHOWING THE CHANGES 
TAN BEACH TO 


WEST BRIGHTON 


» of York, and now bears about the same relation to old Coney Island that Greater New York 
),000 | establish, with other improvements and extensions already planned, will make Coney Island 


to-dov@the reader is 


referred to the article beginning on page 976 of this issue of the “ Weekly” 
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A Scene during the “ Boer War” 


a sort of emotional Frankenstein whose desire for the bizarre 
is constantly on the increase. I visited several shows in which 
the audience had already begun to show signs of disappoint- 
ment. 

Instead of jostling his patrons about until their teeth rattled, the 
concessionnaire tried to appeal to their sense of the beautiful by 
means of a stage spectacle. One of these shows was a trip to far- 
off parts of the earth. New York Harbor, the ocean, and finally 
the “far-off parts” passed before our eyes in panoramic pro- 
cession while we were seated comfortably. We were a small audi- 
ence; but had we been placed upon the deck of a stage steamship 
which rocked while the scenery moved past us, if after a while 
we had been allowed to get off the boat and stand upon the shore 
of those far-off lands, there would have been more of us, even 
though we had been compelled to return to the United States vid 
the stomach of a “ dragon.” 

To be sure, such an arrangement would call ‘for added in- 
genuity, and it would cost more in proportion, but ingenuity is 
the body pulse of Coney Island just as emotion is its nervous 


Spectacle—Attacking the Blockhouse 


system; and as for great expenditure, that is valued as an ai- 
vertising asset. “ Fire and Flames” and “ Fighting the Flames ” 
are moving pictures viewed from the front. The audience recog- 
nizes itself in the people who walk the streets, throng the shops, 
sit in the restaurants, lounge in the barrooms, sing in the church, 
and finally perish in the fire. But what looks quite simple from 
the front is complicated at the rear. The populace of these imita- 


, tion towns is composed of hundreds of persons, all of whom must 


be drilled to act their parts. Some of these are mere members 
of the mob; others, as, for instance, the woman whose baby is 
rescued from the fire and whose heartrending screams set one on 
edge with apprehension, must needs be theatrical artists of no 
little talent. The dwellings themselves are constructed of fire- 
proof material filled in by parts which burn merely for the sake 
of the scenic effect. In each room of the houses is a huge powder- 
blower, operated by compressed air from the tank; so that when the 
flames burst from the windows they are not the result of haphazard 
chance, but part of a system which operates like clockwork and is 
the result of inventive ability on the part of the scene manager. 


Some of the Mimic Battle-ships used in the Npectacle, “ The Fall of Port Arthur,” at Coney Island 
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The Operating-room in the Hospital at Moscow wher Japanese Wounded are Confined 


SCENES AMONG THE JAPANESE WOUNDED HELD AS 
PRISONERS BY THE RUSSIANS AT MOSCOW 


The photographs show scenes among the Japanese wounded who are held by the Russians as prisoners in hospital at Moscow, 
in addition to those who, as described in the last week’s issue of the “ Weekly.” are confined in barracks in European Russia. 
The defeat of a Russian force near Nanshanchentzu on June 22, together with the likelihood of a successful consummation 
of the approaching peace negotiations, point to the probability of an early exchange of prisoners and termination of the war 
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By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


Author of “The Masquerader” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much/changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and they play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke leaves his host to 
zo to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlin 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host's check into ‘the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him _ that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt In an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend’s home, and 
finds Asshlin.on his death-bed, and in great distréss of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for 
their welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to con- 
sult with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the 
two physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition is 
hopeless. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to 
marry him. At first she refuses him; but when she learns that her 
father’s estate will be put under obligations. to Milbanke by his bene- 
factions, she consents to become his wife. 


CHAPTER XV 


ND thus it came about that Clodagh Asshlin cntered upon a 
new phase of that precarious condition that we call life. 


The impulse that had induced her to accept Milbanke’s. 


proposal was in no way complex. The knowledge had sud- 

denly been conveyed to her that, through no act. of her 
own, she had been placed under a deep obligation; and her primary 
—her inherited—instinct had been to pay her debt as speedily and 
as fully as lay within her power, ignoring, in her lack of worldly 
wisdom,’ the fact that such a bargain must of necessity possess 
obligations other than personal, which would demand subsequent 
sett tment. 

However unversed she may be in the world’s ways, it is scarce- 
ly to be supposed that any young girl, under normal conditions, 
can look upon her own marriage as an abstract thing. But the 
circumstances of Clodagh’s case were essentially abnormal. Mil- 


banke’s proposal—and the facts that brought her to accept it— 


came at a time when her mind and her emotions were numbed 
by her first poignant encounter with death and grief, and for the 
time being her outlook upon existence was clouded. The present 
seemed something sombre, desolate, and impalpable; 
future was something absolutely void. 


while the ; 


For two days after the scene in the glen she and Milbanke - 


avoided all allusion to what had taken place between them. He 
appeared possessed by an insurmountable nervous reticence; while 
she, immersed in her trouble, seemed almost. to have forgotten 
what had occurred. 

On the evening of the third day, 
again broached. 

Milbanke was sitting by one of the long dining-room windows, 
reading by the faint twilight that filtered in from the fast-dark- 
The light in the room was fitful, for, though the table 
was already laid for dinner, the candles had not yet been lighted. 

With his book held close to his eyes, he had been reading 
studiously for close upon an hour, when the quick opening of the 
door behind him caused him to look round. As he did so he 
closed his book somewhat hastily and rose with a slight gesture 
of embarrassment, for the disturber of his peace Was Clodagh. 
But it was not so much the fact of her entry- that had startled 
him as the fact that, for the first time since her father’s death, 
she was arrayed in her riding-habit. 

Shaken out of his calm, he “turned to her at once. 

“ Are you—are you going for a ride?” he asked, in unconcealed 
surprise. 

Clodagh nodded. She was drawing on her thick chamois gloves, 
and her riding-crop was held under her arm. Had the light in 
the room been stronger he would have seen that her lips were 


however, the subject was 


firmly set and her eyes bright with resolution. But his mind was 
absorbed by his surprise. 

“But is it not rather—late?” he hazarded, anxiously, with a 
glance towards the window. 

She looked up astonished. 

* Late?” she repeated, incredulously. 

Then the look of faintly contemptuous tolerance that some- 
times touched her with regard to him passed over her tace. 

“Oh no; not at all!” she explained. “I’m used to riding in 
the evening. You see, Polly must be exercised; and I'd rather it 
was dark, the first time I rode after—” 

Her voice faltered. 

Milbanke heard the tremor; and, as once before, his sense of 
personal timidity fled before his spontaneous pity. 

“Clodagh,” he said, suddenly, “allow me to ride with you. 
I was a fairly good horseman in—in my day.” 

There was pathos in the deprecating justification; but Clodagh’s 
attention was caught by the words alone. 

“You!” she said, in blank amazement. 

Then something in the crudeness of her tone struck upon her, 
and she made haste to amend her exclamation. 

“Of course it’s very, very kind of you,” she added, awkwardly. 

At her lowered tone Milbanke colored and took a step forward. 

“ Clodagh,” he began, with a flash of courage, “1 think you 
might allow me to be more kind to you than you do. I think 
I might give you more protection. And it has occurred to me 
that perhaps we ought to announce our-—our engagement—” 

He halted nervously. 

As soon as he had begun to speak Clodagh had walked away 
from him across the room, and now she stood by the mantelpiece 
looking down steadily into the fire. 

“Do you agree with me?” he asked, moving nervously towards 
her. 

There was an embarrassed silence. And in his perturbation 
he glanced from her bent head to the picture above the chimney- 
piece, from which Anthony Asshlin’s ardent face showed out a 
vague patch of color against its black background. 

“ Clodagh,” he said, suddenly, “ allow me to tell Mrs. Asshlin 
that you ‘have promised to marry me.’ 

But still Clodagh did not answer; still she stood gazing enig- 
matically into the burning logs, her slight figure and warm youth- 
ful face fitfully lighted by the capricious, spurting flames. 

“ Clodagh!” he exclaimed. And there was a note of uneasiness 
in his low, deprecating voice. 

Then at last she turned, and their eyes met. 

“ Very well!” she said, quietly. “ You may tell Aunt Fan. But, 
if you don’t mind, I'll ride by myself.” 


That night, at the conclusion of dinner, the engagement was an- 
nounced. All the members of the Asshlin family were seated about 
the table, when Milbanke, who had practically eaten nothing during 
the meal, summoned his wavering courage and leaned across the 
table towards Mrs. Asshlin, who was sitting upon his right hand. 

“Mrs. Asshlin,” he began, almost inaudibly, “ I—that is, Clo- 
dagh and I—” He glanced timidly to where Clodagh sat erect 
and immovable, at the head of the table. “‘ Clodagh and I have— 
have an announcement to make. We—that is, I—”’ He stammered 
hopelessly. ‘“ Mrs. Asshlin, Clodagh has made me very—very 
proud and very happy. She has consented to—to be my wife.” 

He took a deep, agitated breath of wordless relief that the con- 
fession was made. 

There was a long pause. Then suddenly Mrs. Asshlin extended 
both hands towards him i in a hysterical outburst of feeling. 

“My dear—dear Mr. Milbanke,” she said. “What a shock! 
What a surprise, I should say! What would my poor brother-in- 
law have thought! But Providence ordains everything. I’m sure 
I congratulate you—congratulate you both—” She turned to Clo- 


dagh. “Though, of course, it is not the time for congratula- 


tions—” She hastily drew out her handkerchief. 

As she did so little Nance rose softly from the table and slipped 
unobserved from the room. At Milbanke’s words the child’s face 
had turned terribly white, and she had cast an appealing, in- 
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credulous look at Clodagh. But Clodagh, in her self-imposed 
stolidity, had seen nothing of the expressions round her; and now, 
as her sister left her place and crossed the room, the significance 
of the action went unnoticed, 

For a moment the only sound audible in the toom was the 
cracking of the fire and Mrs. Asshlin’s muffled weeping; but at 
last Milbanke, agonized into action, put out his hand and touched 
her arm. 

“ Please do not give way .to your feelings, Mrs. Asshlin!” he 
urged, .“ Think—think of Clodagh!” 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Asshlin wiped away the half-dozen tears 
that had trickled down her cheeks. 

“You must forgive me,” she murmured. “ We Irish take things 
too much to heart. It—it brought my own engagement back to 
me—and, of course, my poor Laurence’s death. I hope, indeed, 
that it will be a very long time before Clodagh—” 

But the words were broken by a clatter from the other side of 
the table as young Laurence Asshlin opportunely knocked one 
wine-glass against another. And in the moment of interruption 
Clodagh pushed back her chair and stood up. 

“If you don’t mind, Aunt Fan,” she said, “I think I'll go to 
bed. The—the ride has tired me. Good night!” And without a 
glance at any one she walked out of the room. 

But she had scarcely crossed the hall before a step behind her 
caused her to pause; and, looking back, she saw the figure of her 
cousin a pace or two in the rear. 

In the half-light of the place the two confronted each other; 
and Clodagh lifted her head in a movement that was common to 
them both. 

“ What do you want?” she asked. 

Asshlin stepped forward. 

“"Tisn’t true, Clo?” he asked, breathlessly. 

Clodagh looked at him defiantly and nodded. 

“ Yes,” she said. “ “Tis true.” 

For a moment he stared at her incredulously, then his in- 
credulity drove him to speech. 

“ But, Clo,” he cried, “ he’s sixty if he’s a day! 

Clodagh flushed. 

“Stop, Larry!” she said, unevenly. “ Father was nearly sixty.” 

But Asshlin’s sense of the fitness of things had been aroused. 

“ That’s all very well!” he cried, scornfully. “ Uncle Denis was 
all right for a father or an uncle. But to marry! Clo, you're 
mad!” 

Clodagh turned upon him. 

“How dare you, Larry?” she cried. 
hate you!” 

Her voice caught, and with a sudden, passionate gesture she 
wheeled away from him and | 
began to mount the stairs. 


And you—” 


“You are horrible! I 
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she tore off each garment and threw it untidily upon the floor; 
then slipping into bed, she buried her hot face in the pillows and 
burst into a violent, unreasoning torrent of tears. 

For ten minutes she cried unceasingly; then the storm of her 
misery was checked. The door-handle was very softly turned, and 
little Nance stole into the room. 

She entered eagerly, then paused, frightened by the scene before 
her; but her hesitation was very brief. - With a sudden movement 
of resolution she sped across the space that divided her 
from the bed, and laid a cold, tremulous hand on Clodagh’s 
shoulder. 

“Clo,” she said, “is it true? 
Are you going away from here?” 
far away. 

Clodagh raised herself on one elbow and looked at her sister. 
Her face was flushed, her eyes were preternaturally bright. 

“Why do you want to know?” she demanded, angrily. “ Why 
is everybody bothering me like this? Can't I do what I like? 
Can't | marry if I like?” 

Her voice rose excitedly. 
Nance’s quivering, wistful little face, and her anger melted. 
a warm, quick movement she held out her arms. 

“ Nance!” she cried, wildly. “ Little Nance! The only person 
in the world that really love!” 


Are you going to marry him? 
Her voice sounded thin and 
» 


Then suddenly she caught sight of 
With 


CHAPTER XV} 

THat night Clodagh fell asleep with her wet cheek pressed 
against her sister's and her arms clasped closely round her. 

Next morning she woke calmed and soothed by her outburst 
of the night before, and after breakfast was able to enter into 
the primary discussion concerning her marriage without any show 
of emotion. The conclave, at which she, her aunt, and Milbanke 
alone were present, took place in the drawing-room, and was of a 
weighty and solemn character. The first suggestion was put for- 
ward by Mrs. Asshlin, who, with the native distaste for all hurried 
and definite action, pleaded that an engagement of six months at 
least would be demanded by the conventionalities before a mar- 
riage could take place; but here, to the surprise of his listeners, 
Milbanke displayed a fresh gleam of the determination and firm- 
ness that had inspired him during the days of sickness and death. 
With a reasonableness that could not be gainsaid he refuted and 
disposed of Mrs. Asshiin’s arguments, and with a daring born of 
his new position made the startling proposal that the wedding 
ceremony should be performed within the shortest possible time; 
and that, to obviate all difficulties, Clodagh and he should leave 
Ireland immediately, journeying to Italy to take up their resi- 
dence in the villa that he had 
already rented at Florence for 
his own use. 


The action sobered him. 
With impetuous remorse he 
thrust out his hand to de- 
tain her. 

* Clo!” 
Clo!” 

But she swept his hand 
aside. 


he said. “I say, 


“No! No!” ex- 
claimed. “I don’t want you! 
I don’t want you! I never 


want to speak to you again. 
You are hateful — detest- 
able—” 

With a_ tierce movement 
she pushed past his out- 
stretched arm and flew up 
the stairs. 

In her bedroom Hannah 
wast hovering about between 
the wash-stand and dressing- 
table, a lighted candle in one 
hand, a carafe of water in 
the other. At the sight of 
her mistress she laid both 
her burdens down with a cry 
of delight. 

“My darlin’!” ex- 
claimed. “ An’ it is thrue? 
Tim heard the word of it an’ 
he earryin’ the cheese out of 
the dinin’-room: but, sure, I 
wouldn't belave him—” 

But Clodagh checked her. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Hannah!” 
she cried, almost fiercely; 
and turning her face from 
the old servant’s scrutinizing 
eyes, she walked across the 
room towards the bed. 

For a moment Hannah 
stood like an ungainly statue 
in the middle of the room; 


Immediately the suggestion 
was made Mrs. Asshlin broke 
forth in irresistible objection. 

“Oh, but what would peo- 


ple say?” she cried. “ Think 
of what people would. say. 
With the funeral scareely 
over. 

Milbanke looked at her 


gravely. His~ matter-of-fact 
mind was as far as ever from 
comprehending the ramifica- 
tions of the Lrish character. 
“ But, my dear Mrs. Assh- 
lin,” he urged, “ do you think 


we really consider 
whether people talk or not? 
Surely we who knew and 
loved poor Denis—” 

“Oh, it isn’t that! No 
one knows better than I do 
what a friend you have 

Milbanke stirred *uncom- 
fortably. 


“ Please do not speak of it. 
I—I did no more than any 
Christian would have done. 
What I mean to suggest—” 

But again she interrupted. 

“Yes, yes; I know. But 
we must consider the county. 
We. must consider’ the 
county.” 

But here Clodagh, who was 
standing by the window, 
turned swiftly round. 

“Why must we?” she 
asked. “The county never 
remembered father till he was 
dead. If I’m going to be mar- 
ried it’s all the same to me 


then she nodded to herself— whether it’s in three weeks 

a nod of profound and silent or three months or three 

wisdom—and tiptoeing out of years.” 

the room, clo the door be- Milbanke colored, not quite 

hind her. sure whether the declaration 
Instantly she was alone, Lrawn by Jonn Camerou was propitious or the _ re- 

Clodagh began to undress. Clodagh, who was standing by the window, turned swiftly verse. 

With hysterical impetuosity round “ Certainly! Certainly!” 
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he broke in, nervously. “1 think your view is a—a_ very 
sensible one.” | 

Mrs. Asshlin shook her head in speechless disapproval. 

“And what is to become of "Nance?” she asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

Again Milbanke glanced uncertaimly at Clodagh. 

“ My idea,’ he began, deprecatingly, “was to place. the child 
at a good English school. But for the first year or two I think 
that perhaps Clodagh might be allowed to veto any arrangement 
I may make.” 

Clodagh stepped forward suddenly and impulsively. 

“Do you mean that?” she asked. 

He bent his head gravely. 

“ Then—then let us take her with us to Florence. 
make me happier than anything under the sun.” 

The words were followed by a slightly dismayed pause.  Al- 
though he strove bravely to conceal the fact, Milbanke’s face fell, 
And Mrs. Asshlin became newly and markedly shocked. 

“My dear Clodagh—” she began, sternly. 

But Milbanke put up his hand. 

“ Pray say nothing, Mrs. Asshlin!” he broke in, gently. 
dagh’s wishes are mine.” 

The blood surged into Clodagh’s face in a wave of spontaneous 
relief. 

“You mean that?” she said again. 

Once more he bent his head. 

“Then I'll marry you any time you like,” she said, with a sud- 
den impulsive warmth. : 


*Twould 


* Clo- 


And in due time the day of the marriage dawned. After care- 
ful consideration, every detail had been arranged and all diffi- 
culties smoothed away. The ceremony was to. take place in the 
small, unpretentious Protestant church at Carrigmore, where, 
Sunday after Sunday, since the days of her early childhood, Clo- 
dagh had listened to the Word of God, and had sent up her own 
immature supplications to heaven. The marriage, which of neces- 
sity was to be of the most private nature, was fixed for the fore- 
noon; and it had been arranged that immediately upon its con- 
clusion Clodagh, Nance, and Milbanke should repair to Mrs. Assh- 
lin’s cottage, from which, having partaken of lunch, they were to 
start upon their journey 
without returning to Or- 


aided, and threw the mare’s bridle to Burke. For a full minute 
she stood with her gloved hand upon the neck of the animal that 
had carried her so often and so well; then, with a sudden, almost 
furtive, movement she bent forward and pressed her face against 
the cropped mane. 

“Take care of her, Tim!” she said, unsteadily. 
her; I'll come back some day, you know.” 

And without looking at the old man, she turned and walked out 
of the yard. 

She met no one on her way to the house; but as she passed 
across the hall she was suddenly arrested by the sight of Milbanke 
descending the stairs, already arrayed in a conventional frock coat. 

Unconsciously she paused. From the first she had vaguely un- 
derstood that he would discard his usual tweed suit on the day of 
the wedding; but the actual sight of these unfamiliar clothes came 
as a shock, bringing home to her the imminence of the great event 
as nothing else could possibly have done. He leoked unusually 
old, thin, and precise in the stiff, well-eut garments—a_ cireum- 
stance that was unkindly enhanced by the fact that he was pal- 
pably and uncontrollably nervous. : 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence. Then, mastering 
her emotions, Clodagh advanced to the foot of the stairs, holding 
out her hand. 

He responded to the gesture with something like gratitude. 

“You have been out early,” he said, hurriedly. “ Have you 
been taking a last look round?” 

Clodagh nodded and turned aside. The smart of her recent fare- 
well still burned in her eyes and throat. 

He saw and interpreted the action. 

“ Don’t take it to heart, my dear!” he said, quickly. “ You shall 
return whenever you like. And—and it will be my proud privi- 
lege to know that you will always find everything in readiness for 

Clodagh’s head drooped. 

“You are very good,” she said, in a low, mechanical voice. 

For a space Milbanke made no responve; then suddenly his 
fingers tightened nervously over the hand he was still holding. 

“ Clodagh,” he said, anxiously. “ You do not regret anything? 
You know it is not too late—even now.” 

Clodagh glanced up; and for one instant a sudden light leaped 

into her cyes; the next, 
her lashes had drooped 


“ Take care of 


ristown. 

The wedding morning 
broke gray and mild, pre- 
saging a typical Irish day. cor 
After a night broken 
and restless sleep, Clodagh 
woke at six, and slipped 
out of bed without dis- 
turbing Nance. 

For the first moment or 
two she sat on the side of 
her bed, her hands locked 
behind her head, her bare 
feet resting upon the un- ! 
carpeted floor. Then sud- 
denly the sight of the long 
cardboard box, that had 
arrived from Dublin the 
day before, containing the 
new gray dress in which 
she was to be married, 
roused her to the sig- 
nificance of the hour. With 
a swift movement she rose 
and crossed the room to 
the window. 

The view across the bay 
was neutral and calm. 
Over the sea to the east a 
pale and silvery sun was 
emerging frem a film of 
mist, while on the water 
itself a white, almost 
spiritual radiance lay like 
a mystic veil. Clodagh 
took one long, comprehen- 
sive glance at the familiar 
scene; then, as if afraid to 
trust herself too far, she 
turned away quickly and 
began to dress with noise- 
less haste. 

Twenty minutes later 
she crept down - stairs ar- 
raved in her black 
riding-habit. 

Where ske rode on that 
morning of her marriage, 
what strange and specula- 
tive thoughts burned in 
her brain, and what se- 
crets—regretful or antici- 


patory — she’ whispered 
into Polly’s sensitive ears, 
no one ever knew. At 


“No,” she said. “TI re- 
gret nothing.” 

Milbanke’s fingers tight- 
ened spasmodically. 

“God bless you!” he 
said, tremulously. And 
leaning forward suddenly, 
he pressed his thin lips to 
her forehead. 

And so Clodagh’s last 
boat was solemnly burned. 

The hours that followed 
breakfast and saw the de- 
parture from Orristown 
were too filled with haste 
and confusion to make 
any deep impression upon 
her mind. The last fren- 
zied packing of things 
that had been overlooked ; 
the innumerable _fare- 
wells, all more or less 
harassing; the scramble 
to be dressed, and the en- 
tering of the musty old 
barouche that had done 
duty upon great occasions 
in the Asshlin family for 
close upon half a_cen- 
tury—were all hopelessly 
—-and mercifully — con- 
fused. Even the drive to 
Carrigmore with her aunt 
and sister filled her with 
a sense of dazed unreality. 
She sat very straight and 
stiff in the new gray 
dress, one hand clasped 
tenaciously round Nance’s 
warm fingers, the other 
holding the cold and un- 
familiar ivory prayer-book 
that had been one of Mil- 
banke’s gifts. It was only 
when at last the carriage 
drew up before the little 
church and she passed to 
the open gateway be- 
tween two knots of gaping 
and whispering villagers, 
that she realized with any 
vividness the inevitable 
nature of the moment. As 
she walked up the narrow 


alf past eight she rode 
into the stable - vard, 
slipped from the saddle un- 


A murmur of admiration passed from lip to lip 
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path to the church door 
she turned suddenly to 
her little sister. 
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“Nance——" she said, 
breathlessly. 

But the time for speech 
was passed. As Nance raised 
a bright, excited face to hers, 
Mrs. Asshlin hurried after 
them across the grass; and 
together the three entered 
the church. A moment later 
Clodagh saw with a _ faint 
sense of perturbation that 
the building was not empty. 
In a shadowy corner close to 
the altar rails Milbanke was 
talking in nervous whispers 
to the rector who was to per- 
form the ceremony. 

A few minutes ater the 
little party was conducted up 
the aisle with the usual mur- 
mur of voices and rustle of 
garments; and, what 
seemed an incredibly—a_pre- 
posterously — short space of 
time, the service had begun. 

During the first portion of 
it Clodagh’s eyes never left 
the brown, clean - shaven, 
benevolent face of the rector. 
Try as she might, she could 
not realize that the serious 
words, pouring forth in the 
voice that a lifetime had ren- 
dered familiar, could be 
meant for her, who, until the 
day of her father’s accident, 
had never personally under- 
stood that life held any seri- 
ous responsibilities. It“was 
only when the first solemn 
question was put to her, and, 
startled out of her dream, 
she responded almost inau- 
dibly, that her eyes turned 
upon Milbanke standing op- 
posite to her — earnest, agi- 
tated, precise. For one sec- 
ond a sense of panic seized 
her; the next, she had blind- 
ly extended her left hand in 
obedience to the rector’s injunction. and felt the chill of the new 
gold ring as it was slipped over her third -finger. 

After that all-important incident it seemed but a moment be- 
fore the ceremony was over and the whole party gathered to- 
gether in the vestry. With a steady hand she: signed her name 
in the register; then, instantly the act was accomplished, she 
turned instinctively towards the spot where Nance was standing. 

But before she could reach her sister’s side she was intercepted 
by Mrs. Asshlin, who stepped forward, half tearful, half exultant, 
and embraced her effusively. 

“My dear child!—my dear, dear child!” she murmured, dis- 
jointedly. “ May your future be very happy!” 

Clodagh submitted silently to the embrace; then, as her aunt 
reluctantly withdrew into the background, she became conscious 
of the old rector’s kindly presence. Looking closely into her face, 
he took her hand in both his own. 

“ God bless you, my child!” he said, simply. “I did not preach 
you a sermon just now, because I-do not think yeu will require 
it. You are a dutiful child, and I believe that you have found 
a very worthy husband.” 

At the word husband Clodagh looked up quickly; then her eyes 
dropped to her wedding-ring. 

“Thank you,” she said, almost inaudibly. And an instant later 
Milbanke stepped forward deferentially and offered her his arm. 

In silence they passed down the aisle of the church, in the 
centre of which stood the old stone font at which Clodagh had 
been christened, and on which she had been wont to fix her eyes 
during the Sunday service while the rector preached. All at once 
this inanimate friendly object seemed to take a new and unfa- 
miliar air—seemed to whisver that Clodagh Asshlin existed no 
more, and that the stranger who filled her place was an alien. 
Her fingers tightened nervously on her husband’s arm and her 
steps involuntarily quickened. 

Outside, in the calm, gray, misty atmosphere, they lingered 
for a moment by the church door, in order to give Nance and Mrs. 
Asshlin the opportunity of gaining the cottage before them; but 
both were ill at ease, self-conscious, and acutely anxious to cur- 
tail the enforced solitude. And it was with a sigh of relief that 
Clodagh saw Milbanke draw out his watch as an indication that 
they might start. 

About the gate the /ittle group of curious idlers had been aug- 
mented. And as Clodagh stepped to the carriage an irrepressible 
murmur of admiration passed from lip to lip, succeeded by a 
cold and critical silence as the bridegroom—well bred, well dressed, 
but obviously and incongruously old—followed in her wake. 

Clodagh comprehended and construed this chilling silence by the 
light of her own warm appreciation of things young, strong, and 
beautiful. And as she stepped hastily into the waiting carriage 
a flush of something like shame rose hotly te her face. 

The drive to the cottage scarcely occupied five minutes, and 
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With a@ movement of surprise Clodagh turned to the open window 
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even had they desired it there 
was no time for conversation. 


Milbanke sat upright and 
embarrassed; Clodagh lay 
back in her corner of the 
roomy barouche, her eves 


fixed resolutely upon the win- 
dow, her fingers tightly clasp- 
ing the ivory  prayer-book. 
One fact was occupying her 
mind with a sense of anger 
and loneliness-—the fact that 
her cousin Larry had not 
been present in the chureh. 
Since the night on which her 
engagement had been an- 
nounced the feud between the 
cousins had continued. Dur- 
ing the weeks of preparation 
for the wedding Larry had 
avoided Orristown: but 
though no overtures had been 
made, Clodagh had never 
doubted that he would be 
present at the ceremony it- 
self. And now that the ex- 
citement was passed she real- 
ized with a shock of surprise 
that she had been openly and 
unmistakably deserted. 

The thought was upper- 
most in her mind as the ear- 
riage stopped; and when her 
aunt came forward to greet 
them her tirst question con- 
cerned it. 


“Where's Larry, Aunt 
Fan?” she asked. 
“My dear child, that’s 


just what I have been asking 
myself. But come in! Come 
into the house!” 

Mrs. Asshlin was flustered 
by the responsibilities of the 
moment. 

“Why wasn't he 
chureh?” Clodagh asked. 

Mrs. Asshlin threw out her 
hands in .a gesture of per- 
plexity. 


Drawn by Johu Cameron 


she 


“How can Ff tell?” said. “Boys are incomprehensible 
things. I’m sure-—er-—James is not old enough to have forgotten 
that?” 


She glanced archly over her shoulder. 

Milbanke looked intensely embarrassed, and Clodagh colored. 

“ Well, we'd better not wait for Larry,” she interposed, hastily. 
“-You know what a time it takes to get round to Cloghal with 
that big barouche.” 

Mis. Asshlin became all assiduity. 

“Certainly! Certainly, my dear ehild! Mr. Curry and his 
brother are already waiting. Won't you come in?” 

With hospitable excitement she marshalled them into the dining- 
room and seated them at a table spread with good things. 

The room into which they were ushered, though small, was 
bright and cheerful; and, notwithstanding the season, there were 
flowers upon the table and mantelpiece. But even under thiese 
favorable conditions the lunch was searcely a success. Mrs, Assh- 
lin was genuine enough in her efforts at entertainment, but the 
guests were not in a condition to be entertained. Milbanke was 
intensely mervous: Clodagh sat straight and rigid in her chair, 
uncomfortably conscious of insubordinate emotions that crowded 
up at every added suggestion of departure. Even the rector’s 
brother—a bluff and hearty personage, who, out of old friendship 
for the Asshlin family, had consented to act as best man at the 
hurriedly arranged wedding—felt his spirits damped; while little 
Nance, who sat close to her sister, made no pretence whatever at 
hiding the tears that kept welling into her eyes. 

It was with universal relief that at length they rose from the 
table and filed out into the hall. There, however, a new inter- 
ruption awaited them. In the shadow of a doorway they caught 
sight of Hannah, arrayed in her Sunday bonnet and shawl, and 
still breathless from the walk from Orristown. 

At sight of the little party she came forward with a certain un- 
gainly shyness, but catching a glimpse of Clodagh, love conquered 
every lesser feeling. 

“Let me have wan last look at her!” she exclaimed, softly. 
“ That’s all I’m wantin’.” 

And as Clodagh turned impulsively towards her she held out 
her arms. 

“Sure, I knew her before any wan of ye ever sat eyes on her!” 
she explained, the tears running down her cheeks. “Go on now, 
miss—ma’am,” she added, brokenly, pushing Cledagh forward 
towards the door, and turning go Milbanke with an outstretched 
hand. “Good-by, sir! And God bless you!” Her soft, singsong 
voice fell and her hard hand tightened over his. “ Take care of 
her!” she added. “ And don’t be forgettin’ that she’s nothin’ but 
a child still, for all her fine height and her good looks.” 

She spoke with crude, rough earnestness, but at the last words 
her feelings overcame her. With another spasmodic pressure she 

(Continued on page 991.) 
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‘ing patiently with another morning paper. 


Correspondence 


WHAT IS JAPAN GOING TO DO? 
CHELSEA SQuaRE, NEW YorK, June ,26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Both in your columns and in those of the daily press have 
appeared articles dealing with the lessons to be drawn from the 
occurrence, conduct, and the almost assured outcome of the war 
in the Far East. A fear has been expressed that civilized na- 
tions, and particularly the United States, will have much to fear 
both from the commercial and political rivalry of Japan in the 
Far East and from her milifary and naval prowess. 

The experience of long residence in Japan and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Japanese leads me to voice what I believe must be 
the opinion of most old residents in that country, namely, that a 
fear that the Japanese will enter into a keen commercial and 
political rivalry with civilized nations is well founded. 

Japan has made ceaseless attempts to acquire foreign terri- 
tory. Formosa she annexed as a result of the war with China. 
She tried to do the same with Port Arthur and adjacent terri- 
tory, but was balked by the vigilance of Europe. <A few years 
ago she would gladly have acquired the Sandwich Islands. Korea 
is now Japanese territory in all but name. As a pretext we com- 
monly hear it said that Japan is an overcrowded country, and 
must have room for expansion. This is untrue; Japan is not over- 
crowded, and if she were, room for expansion is provided in the 
rich island of Yezo, where it could be carried out without great 
hardship to the native population, which is not, as in China and 
Korea, numerous. 

Japan’s object is simply commercial and_ political expansion 
for its own sake. This may be a perfectly legitimate object, but, 
nevertheless, it requires of the United States that she look sharp- 
ly to her growing interests in the Far East. Something more 
than the dictates of conscience will be needed to make Japan 
adhere to her (informal) pledges to maintain the open door in 
territory that comes under her control. : 

As to the naval and military excellence of the Japanese there 
is less cause for American apprehension. When the _ events 
of the present war come to be viewed in their proper perspective 
it will be seen that Japan’s easy victories on the sea have been 
due rather to the startling unpreparedness and inefficiency of the 
Russians than to any singular excellence on the part of the Jap- 
anese. And it will probably be made plain that on land the Jap- 
anese won, first. by sheer force of overwhelming numbers: second, 
by their acquaintance with the territory gained in actual war- 
fare: third, by their nearness, to their base, and the superiority 
of their supply-train. It will be seen that in fighting qualities 
and in maneuvring the Russian has shown himself the equal of 
the Japanese. 

We have little to fear from any inefliciency on the part of our 
navy, and with our navy doing her part cur army need never be 
placed upon the defensive. I am, sir, 

Joun Cote McKim. 


A DOG THAT REASONED 


KANSAS City, June 27, 1995. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I have read with much interest the articles in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY on the reasoning of animals. I beg to communicate to 
you what I believe to be a striking example of animal reasoning. 
Dan. a handsome Gordon setter, was accustomed to sleep in the 
stable. Being quite a favorite he was often allowed in the house, 
especially in severe weather. Having been taught to fetch the 
morning paper, which was thrown into the vard by the carrier, 
Dan fell into the habit of using this method to zain admittancé 
to the house. If he came to the door without the paper he was 
refused admittance. One morning the carrier failed to bring a 
paper, and, having been sent away from the door, Dan was much 
puzzled what to do. An investigation of the premises revealed no 
paper, and as the dog was thought to have lost it he was soundly 
scolded and left out in the cold. Evidently the scolding did some 
good, for within a few moments Dan turned up with the morning 
paper in his mouth. By way of chastisement for the delay he 
was still refused admittance. Very possibly this method of ‘ad- 
ministering justice did not agree with Dan’s notion of the way 
in which dogs should be treated; nevertheless, he was not to be 
deterred from gaining his object. When, a few moments later, a 
member of the family opened the door to go out Dan was wait- 
Subsequent develop- 
ments revealed the fact that two of the neighbors: papers were 
missing. I am. sir, 

CHAUNCEY G. Brown. 


THE REGULATION OF RATES 


BROOKLYN, June 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—I happened -to pick up your edition of June 10 at page 
823. and my attention was immediately attracted to the photo- 
graph of Commissioner Judson C. Clements, in the lower right- 
hand corner, who is apparently testifying to some &stupendously 
important question ii/h his left hand raised, and cn reading the 
article, “ The Government and the Railroads.” I immediately ree- 
ognized the appropriate application to the whole left-handed find- 
ing of the august committee who have been investigating the ques- 
tion of discrimination in freight rates. rebates, and the ad- 
visability of placing the matter in the hands and under the juris- 


diction of governmerttal supervision with the object of abolishing 
and stamping out the iniquitous practice now prevailing of grant- 
ing to a limited number of shippers special rates and arrangements 
which enable them to monopolize to their own profit that which 
should be granted to the public at large. I quote from the article: 

“ President Tuttle of the Boston and Maine Railroad testified 
that, in his opinion, both rebates and discriminations are things 
of the past. ... He further emphasized his belief that, even if the 
practice of rebates and discriminations had not gone by, the law 
is ample for the protection of the public against it.” 

There is the whole milk in the cocoanut most naively expressed. 
President Tuttle, as well as every other railroad official and every 
traflic-manager of every trust, shipping combine, or private cor- 
poration controlling any considerable amount of tonnage, knows 
that “there is something doing.” They can keep on appointing 
investigating committees composed of Senators and ambitious and 
mercenary politicians to represent the government on one side, and 
foxy railroad officials on the other side, and discuss the advisa- 
bility of enlarging the scope and authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and placing the rate-making power in their 
hands, etc., etc., ad libitum, and what does it all amount to? If 
the public at large and the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
President Roosevelt and the investigating committees and the 
railroad officials actually want to know what is going on sub 
rosa, Why don’t they get hold of the clerks who actually do the 
work of “skinning” the rates for the benefit of the favored few, 
grant them immunity, and insure them a fixed competency by ap- 
pointing them a committee for suppressing and abolishing the 
crooked work that they have been compelled to carry on at the 
instructions of their employers? 


I am, sir, RAILROADER. 


THE ATTRACTIVE WOMAN AGAIN 


New York, June 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly 

Sir.—I wish to protest against/your various letter-writers who 
are demanding all sorts of high and mighty qualities for woman. 
My requirements are simple enough: her “ four attributes” may 
safely be condensed to one-—~A Sense of Humor. Without that 
she is the salt without its savor. the flower without perfume. 
the automobile without a chauffeur. Wonien I have known who 
possessed a sense of humor have been everything else delightful. 
Because aren't most women all right anyhow? They are. It is 
only those without a sense of humor who drive us out of Paradise. 
‘i remember saying to one once, “ What I am praying for is high 
life -on a low income.” She looked at me with perfect solemnity, 
and said, “ Do you believe in the efficacy of prayer?” “ Yes,” | 
said, “I do.” “ Well,” she said, “I am glad of that, but I don't 
think your aspirations are very high.” And as I remained silent 
she added, “ Still, I suppose, to want high life on a low income is 
better than low life on a high income.” Then I fled. Hence this 
letter. I am, sir, Vv 


NeW YorK, June 28, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sin.—I was interested in your correspondent’s letter regarding 
the four necessary attributes of the perfect woman, and I beg 
to suggest the following: The religious sense: domestic loyalty: 
charity: generosity. It seems to me that a woman with those 
qualities, or attributes, would have a countenance very pleasant 
to look upon, though it might not be what is commonly known a-~ 
beautiful. She would also be the possessor of a broad and liberal 
mind, for a woman who possesses “charity” does not gossip, or 
judge others. Generosity would imply that she would be helpful 
and a good friend—very powerful, not to say comfortable, traits 
in man or woman. And possessing domestic loyalty she would be. 
as near as I can judge, a perfect woman. One word more on the 
subject of woman’s beauty. I grant its attraction; but 1 must sav 
that some of the best and noblest women I have known have been 
the least beautiful in the accepted sense of the term. I deplore 
the cultivation of beauty in woman at the expense of higher, more 
valuable, and more enduring attributes, and it has often seemed 
to me peculiarly and affectingly unjust when I have observed the 
path made easy by every one for-a woman of beauty, while her 
plainer, but perhaps superior, sister trod often upon the thorns. 
Your correspondent, therefore, who mentions beauty as a _ neces- 
sary quality in woman I consider wholly in the wrong. 

I am, sir, * AETAT SEVENTY.” 


New YorK, June 26, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr.—I have read with much interest the letter from your corre- 
spondent discussing the qualities that go to make the ideal woman. 
The writer is evidently a man, which accounts for certain amusing 
features of the ideas advanced. . He assumes, tacitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, that the perfect woman necessarily exists for the com- 
fort, consolation, and delight of the opposite sex. She must be. 
we are told, “affectionate and “ doeile,” and she must have “a 
high reverence for maternity,” in addition to a “ sense of religion.” 
But, as to the first three qualities required, suppose she has no 
desire to marry and never intends to? Must she still continue to 
be affectionate and docile, and to reverence maternity? Another 
thought occurs to me: What about tact as an all-important requisite 
for the perfect woman’ f am, sir, 

Mary Goopwiy. 
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Economic Electricity 


Tue carbon-filament incandescent lamp in 
common use is considered by electrical 
engineers most uneconomical, and various 
plans have been proposed to secure a more 
efficient lamp. This has been achieved in 
the tantalum lamp, which is much more 
economical in its consumption of current, 
and now still another lamp is proposed 
where the filament is composed of the oxides 
of zirconium mixed with those of magne- 
sium, and then submitted to the action of 
hydrogen while at a high temperature. The 
compound thus formed is then pulverized, 
and after being mixed with cellulose to 
form a plastic mass it is drawn out into 
fine filaments which are then carbonized in 
the presence of oxygen, after which they 
have a metallic appearance. From _ two 
pounds of zirconium some 100,000 filaments 
can be made, and the process is by no means 
costly, lamps being sold for fifty cents each. 
As they consume only about two watts of 
energy per candle, as compared with about 
three for the ordinary incandescent lamp, 
their advantage is marked. At present they 
are made of low resistance, so that three 
must be used on an ordinary 110-volt circuit, 
but where lights of high intensity are de- 
sired, as of 60 to 100 candles, a number of 
filaments can be connected in series within 
a single globe. The lamp seems to have as 
long a life as the ordinary form and, doubt- 
less, will soon be given an extended trial. 
The importance of improved incandescent 
lamps from an economic standpoint cannot 
be underestimated, as after a test recently 
made of the new tantalum lamps it was 
said that it would be more economical for 
a consumer to buy such lamps at one dollar 
each than to use ordinary lamps supplied 
gratis by the lighting company. It is also 
interesting that in most of these new inven- 
tions the essential feature is one of the so- 
called rare-earths, and it is possible that 
quite a field may be opened up for these 
substances which, until lately, have found 
but little’ application. 


A New Radioactive Element 


ONCE again the discovery of a new radio- 
active element is recorded, this time in the 
residue of thorianite, after having been 
chemically treated to eliminate other sub- 
stances. Dr. Hahn, who has made this dis- 
covery, was able to obtain ten milligrams 
of a crystalline precipitate which exhibited 
marked radioactive powers, and which after 
two months showed no diminution. This 
substance not only glows feebly in the dark. 
but causes screens of platino-cyanide and 
zine sulphide to fluoresce brightly. Lumi- 
nosity is also produced if a current of air 
is blown through a solution of this substance 
and then directed on a screen coated with 
zine sulphide, though this phenomenon is 
different from that appearing with emanium 
under similar conditions. The new emana- 
tion while in all respects equal to that of 
thorium is remarkable for the fact that 
thorium itself was not present. Inasn¥ich 
as inactive thorium has been found, and that 
the thorium emanation without thorium 
has also been found at Baden-Baden, Dr. 
Hahn is led to the belief that the new 
element is the active constituent of thorium, 
and that its presence may explain many of 
the phenomena of radioactivity. 


Radium in Mineral Springs 


WHILE comparatively large quantities of 
radium emanation have been found in cer- 
tain. mineral waters and their medicinal 
properties have been explained by their 
presence, it is only recently that these 
waters have been tested from a _ biological 
standpoint. The famous mineral waters of 
the health resort at Gastein, which were 
found by MM. Curie and Laborde to con- 
tain the radium emanation, have been 
examined by Dr. Kallmar to test their 
effect on bacteria. For this purpose he used 
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the bacillus sonliatinin and found that the 
water, the sediment, and the gas issuing 
from the spring were all capable of stopping 
the development of these micro-organisms, 
while the germicidal effect of the sediment 
was most marked and strong, destroying the 
bacilli within a few hours. Now if this 
water is bottled longer than forty-eight 
hours none of the effects are to be observed, 
and the water from the springs does not act 
at all differently from ordinary water. Dr. 
Kallman asserts that it is the presence of a 
quickly evanescent radium constituent in 
the water that produces the beneficial effects 
in bathing, and this would account for the 
lack of success often attending the use of 
bottled mineral spring water or of salts de- 
rived from it. In the possible event of 
radium becoming more common it might be 
feasible to impart radioactivity to certain 
mineral waters tor medicinal purposes, and 
thus secure all the advantages of the natural 
substance. 


According to Scripture 


A CERTAIN tailor of very strict principles 
was in the habit of excusing the- faults of 
his assistants only if they could justify 
themselves by Scripture. One day a woman 
entered his shop and asked to see some ma- 
terial, but refused to buy it because it was 
too cheap. Atter showing her some other 
goods, the assistant brought back the same 
material, this time asking a higher price, 
whereupon the customer bought it. After- 
ward, the proprietor, who had witnessed the 
transaction. reproved his assistant severely. 
The latter. remembering the rules of the 
establishment, replied, “Oh, it’s according 
to Seripture all right. She was a stranger 
and I took her in.” 


—— 


Apvice to MotTners.—Mrs. Winsiow's Sootuinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes 
child, softens the gums, allays all aie. cures wind colic, and 

is the best remedy for diarrhoea —{ 


FOR CONVENIENCE 
always have a supply of Borpen’s Brann Conpensgp 


Mitk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. For pud- 
dings, cake and al! kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—|Adyv.| ‘ 


> 


BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE | 


Us 
for the TEETH. 


25 cents a jar.—|Adr.) 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’ 3 VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adr.| 


Piso's Cure will cure your cough, relieve soreness of the 
lungs, and help difficult breathing.—|Adv.| 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft, and 
cool. 


Established in 1789. 
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: MOST MOST 
ANCIENT ANCIENT §& 
AND AND 

GLORIOUS GLORIOUS @& 
OF OF : 
CORDIALS CORDIALS §& 


) DISTILLED BY THE SAME ORDER OF MONKS 


LIQUEUR 


| PERES CHARTREUX § 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA. 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH. 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE. THE ABOVE 
CUT REPRESENTS THE BOTTLE AND LABEL 
EMPLOYED IN THE PUTTING UP OF THE ARTI. 
CLE SINCE THE MONKS’ EXPULSION FROM 
FRANCE, ANDITIS NOW KNOWN AS LIQUEUR @ 
PERES CHARTREUX (THE MONKS. @ 
EVER, STILL RETAIN THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT & 
TO USE THE OLD BOTTLE,AND LABEL ASWELL), & 


WHO HAVE SECURELY GUARDED THE SECRET §& 
OF ITS MANUFACTURE FOR HUNDREDS OF §& 
YEARS AND WHO ALONE POSSESS A KNOWL. 


~ EDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF THIS DELICIOUS 


NECTAR. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
le Agents for United States. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
wiil be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK } 


vi PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘Tastes Good, Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 to 20 days. 
No pear till cured. Write 
L. STEPHENS co.., 


Dept. 57 Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Wild Life of Orchard and Field 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author's *‘ Friends Worth Know- 
ing,” this book is entirely new, and quite different 
from the former work, while embodying all the 
qualities which made it popular. 


Illustrated with many New | 
$1.40 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 
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Another View of the same Race—the Contestants Paddle Weighing-in a Canoe—the Races are arranged according to 
standing the Weight of the Canoes 


Finish of a Race jor Two-men Canoes 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE CANOE RACES ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


During the outing season the Delaware River, near Trenton, New Jersey, is the scene of gatherings of canocists from all 

As far as practicable the visitors travel to the rendezvous on Pork Island, about three miles above 
Trenton, in their canoes. During the meet a series of races are held and trophies awarded. The photographs show scenes on the 
Delaware River during a recent meet. The canocing season usually lasts from Decoration day to Labor day, although many 


canoersts are active until late in the fall 


parts of the country. 


Photographs by Penfield 
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The Dictator of Europe 
(Continued from page 974.) 


Chancellor, and when French foreign policy 
was really directed from Berlin. From that 
position of subjection France had rescued 
herself by forming the Dual Alliance; to 
that position of subjection she returns now 
that the Dual Alliance has ceased to be 
effectively operative. Nor has it been less 
decisively established that, in such a case, 
the Anglo-French entente is and can be of 
no real assistance to her. Great Britain 
cannot, under any circumstances, in her 
present state of military chaos, offer to 
France that particular kind of protection 
which the Dual Alliance, so long as it re- 
mained in full végor, could and did afford 
her. For colonial purposes, for almost all 
extra-European purposes, the entente not 
only remains intact, but has before it the 
prospect of a constantly increasing useful- 
ness. It has removed once and for all the 
danger, that only a very few years ago was 
an imminent danger, of a colonial war be- 
tween Great Britain and France; and the 
probabilities are that both in Africa and 
the Far East opportunities will arise for 
extending and consolidating it. But for 
Continental purposes, as a substitute for 
the Dual Alliance, as an arrangement for 
counteracting the disablement of Russia, it 
is, and in the nature of things must be, 
hopelessly inadequate. That is a function 
it was never intended, and is not fitted, to 
fulfil, and the French, while prizing it as an 
instrument that works powerfully for their 
interests and security in its own particular 
sphere, realize that to rely upon it as a 
protection against Germany is to lean on a 
broken reed. France, therefore, confronts 
Germany bereft of all outside assistance, 
and with no one to depend upon but her- 
self; and being at this moment the most 
sincerely pacific nation in Europe, pene- 
trated also with the consciousness that a 
war with her eastern rival would in all 
human probability end as it ended in the 
seventies, she finds herself in a situation of 
extreme difficulty that is not without its 
poignant humiliations. 


A Case of Second Sight 


A Scotcn minister and his friend, who 
were coming home from a wedding, began 
to consider the state into which their pota- 
tions at the wedding feast had left them. 

“Sandy,” said the minister, “ just stop a 
minute here till I go ahead. Maybe I don’t 
walk very steady, and the good wife might 
remark something not just right.” 

He walked ahead of the servant for a 
short distance and then asked: 

“ How is it? Am I walking straight?” 

“Oh, ay,” answered Sandy, thickly, 
“ ye’re a’ recht—but who’s that who’s with 
you?” 


A Schoolboy’s View of 
Tennyson 


Tue following remarks on Tennyson were 
recently handed in on an _ examination 
paper by a schoolboy in an English Litera- 
ture Class: “ Lord Alfred Tennyson was a 
celebrated poet, and he wrote a lot of beauti- 
ful pomes with long hair. His greatest 
pome is called ‘The Idle King.’ He was 
made a lord, but he was a good man and 
wrote many oads.” 


Too High A Price 


A FARM-LABORER who was getting married 
found that he had not enough money with 
which to pay the minister’s fee. He 
promised, however, to pay him in potatoes 
when they were ready for digging up. The 
minister waited for some time, but no pota- 
toes were forthcoming; so he called upon 
the man and inquired the reason. 

e reply, “ I’d like to give you the potatoes, 
but she ain’t worth ite a 
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Underbe 


 —BOONEKAMP 


the pleasure of an outing. 


Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you. 
The Best Bitter Liqueur. 


At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Mer- 
chants and Grocers. 6,000,000 bottles imported to the U.S, 


BOTTLED ONLY BY 
H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, New York, General Agents 


mat \ 

AGOOD CLUBFELLOY 
Wherever introduced UNDERBERG BOONE- 
KAMP BITTERS brings appetite, good diges- 
tion, and caps luxury with good health. Doubles 


DIAMOND 


' There are 82,000,000 people in thé United 
mm A States. Everyone of them wants a Diamond! A 
tt}. Diamond is the embiem of prosperity. its bright 
and vivid rays of liquid fire are an everlasting de- 
light! The most acceptable present a lady can re- 
ceive is a Diamond! Remember that Diamonds 
PN win Hearts. A Diamond is the gift of all gifts. It 
Ty lasts forever and is a continual reminder of the 
iver's affection. Now is the time to obtain a 
iamond by the Famous LOFTIS CREDIT SYSTEM. 
Write To-day for a copy of our Catalog, 1000 illus- 
SS iitrations, and our Souvenir Diamond Booklet. We 
mail both to you free. Write Tp-day! 
j 


We will send the Diamond, the Wa or the article 
of Jewelry you select on approval. If by like it pay 
one-fifth the price and keep it. Send the balance d 

( rect to usin eight equal monthly payments. We pay 
all expressc Weask no security. We create 
no publicity. make no of your em- 
Wiployer. All transactions are confidential. 

Terms easiest; goods finest; prices lowest, low- 
mailer than your home jeweler asksfor spotcash. We 
7 Pe the original, the largest, the most reliable Dia- 
> monds on Credit house. The Famous LOFTIS SYS- 
. TEM received the Highest Award—the Gold Medal— 

iA at the &t. Louls Exposition. Write for Catalog/ 


Dept. G41, 92 State St. 


¢ 


OFT S Diamond Cutters 


Watchmakers, Jewelers, 


If have an APPLE AUTOMATIC 
SPARKER your batteries will always yive 
a strong, hot, steady spark. Owners of 
launches, automobiles or gas engines should 
write to-day and learn of this perfect stor- 
age battery charger. 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL CO. 

145 Reaver Bidg.. Dayton, Ohie 


FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


-MADE AT KEY WEST-— 


Seaar Companu 


| 
JULIETA 
Segars. 
The Choice Products of a 
Great Factory. 
In All Shapes and Sizes. 


A set of segar bands eS FREE 
on application. A 8 


Tue WaLporr-AsToria Secar Co., 
Dept. D, 1 West 42d Street, N. Y. 

Ww, Main Office and Humidors 
S/dorfAstoria 
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Copyright Wotice 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
OFFICE OF THE REGISTEX OF COPYRIGHTS, 
WASHINGTON, C. 

Class A, XXc., No. 119723.—lo wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the 10th day of June, 1905, Wendell Prime, of the 
United States, hath deposited in this office the title of a 

, the title of which is in the following words, to wit: 
“ Our Children’s Songs. With illustrations,” the right where- 
of he claims as proprietos in conformity with the lawS"eé the 
United States respecting copyrights. . 
(Signed) Herxspext Putnam, Lidrartan of Congress. 
By THORWALD SoOLBEerG, Acgister of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from September 26, 1905. 


Make the best cocktail. A ful 
aromatic for all wine, tand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfyl in an ounce 
of or tweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
; BITTERS important to see that it is Abbott's. 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


‘* One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” declares the 
P Liladelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 
he recorded his first impressions of Eve. ‘‘ Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, “ burlesque of the 


wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” 


ilustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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On the Forward Deck of the Battle-ship “ Czarevitch”—Repairing a Hole in the Ship’s Side made by a Japanese Shell 


SNAP-SHOTS OF RUSSIAN SAILORS ON BOARD THE DISABLED 
BATTLE-SHIP “CZAREVITCH” 


The photographs were taken soon after the disabled Russian battle-ship “ Czarevitch” was towed into the harbor of Tsingtau. 
After the damage inflicted by a meeting with the Japanese fleet under Admiral Togo, the “ Czarevitch” was interned at Tsingtau, 
where she now lies. Part of her crew is still aboard. The photographs were taken on “wash-day,” and give an interesting 
glimpse of the present daily routine aboard the battle-ship. 
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The Gambler 


(Continued from page 985.) 
released his fingers, and turning inconti- 
nently, disappeared into the back regions of 
the cottage. 

For a moment Milbanke remained where 
she had left him, moved and yet perplexed 
by her hurried words; then, suddenly re- 
membering his duties, he crossed the hall 
and punctiliously offered his arm to Clo- 
dagh. 

“The carriage is waiting,’ he said, 
yently. 

But Clodagh shook her head. 

“ Please take Nance first,” she murmured, 
in a low, constrained voice. 

He acquiesced silently, and as he moved 
away from her she turned to Mrs. Asshlin. 

“(Good-by, Aunt Fan!” she said. “ And 


tell Larry that I’m—that I’m sorry. He'll , 


know what it means.” 

Her carefully controlled voice shook sud- 
denly as pride’ struggled with affection and 
association.. Suddenly putting her arms 
round Mrs. Asshlin’s neck, she kissed her 
thin cheek, and turning quickly, walked 
forward to the waiting carriage. 

There was a moment of excitement, a 
spasmodic waving of handkerchiefs, the 
sound of a stifled sob, and the tardy throw- 
ing of a slipper; then, with a swish of the 
long driving-whip, the horses bounded for- 
ward, and the great lumbering carriage 
swung down the hill that led to the Sloghal 
road. 

As they bowled through the village street, 
Clodagh shrank back into her corner, re- 
fusing to look her last on the scene that 
for nearly eighteen years had formed a por- 
tion of her life’s horizon. The instinctive 
clinging to familiar things that forms so 
integral a part of the Celtic nature was 
swelling in her throat and tightening about 
her heart. She resolutely refused to be 
conquered by her emotion; but the emotion— 
stronger for her obstinate suppression of it— 
bade fair to dominate her. For the mo- 
ment she was unconscious of Milbanke, sit- 
ting opposite to her, anxious and depre- 
cating,-and she dared not permit herself to 
press the small, warm fingers that Nance 
had insinuated into her own. 

With a lurch the carriage swept round 
the curve of the street and emerged upon 
the Cloghal road. But scarcely had Burke 
vathered the reins securely into his hands, 
scarcely had the horses settled into a swing- 
ing trot, than the little party became sud- 
denly aware that a check had been placed 
upon their progress. There was an ex- 
clamation from Burke, a clatter of hoofs 
us the horses were hastily pulled up, and 
the barouche came to a halt. 

With a movement of surprise Clodagh 
turned to the open window. But on the 
instant there was a scuffle of paws, the 
sharp, eager yap of a dog, and something 
soma and warm thrust itself against her 
ace. 

“ Mick!” she cried, in breathless, incredu- 
lous rapture. Then she glanced quickly over 
the dog’s red head to the hands that had 
lifted him to the carriage window. 

“Larry!” she said, below her breath. 

Young Asshlin was standing in the middle 
of the road—red, shy, and excited. 

“T want you to take him, Clo,” he said, 
awkwardly, “ for a—for a wedding-present.” 

For one instant Clodagh sat overwhelmed 
by the suggestion, and next her eyes un- 
consciously sought Milbanke’s. 

“May I?” she said, hesitatingly. It was 
her first faltering acknowledgment that her 
actions were no longer quite her own. 

Milbanke started, 

“Oh, assuredly!” he said. “ Assuredly.” 

And Clodagh opened the carriage door 
and took Mick into her arms, 

For one moment the joy of reunion sub- 
merged every other feeling; then she raised 
a glowing, grateful face to her cousin. 

“Larry—” she began, softly. 

But old Burke leaned down from his seat. 

“We'll be late for the thrain,” he an- 
nounced, imperturbably. 

Again Milbanke started nervously. 

“ Perhaps, Clodagh—” he began. 

Clodagh bent her head. 

“Shut the door, Larry,” she said. “ And 
~and you were a darling to think of it!” 

Asshlin closed the door. 

(Continued on page 993.) 
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Model 27, Stanhope, 
Open or Victoria Top, Price $1,400. 


Many men buy a 


ELECTRIC 


U 


for their wives, 


UST as many men go to the circus "because the children want to go." They generally 
wind up by using and enjoying the Pope- Waverley as much as either wife or children. 

In the gasoline field there is some latitude for investigation and comparison---in the 
electric field your choice is practically narrowed down to the Pope-Waverley, whose pre- 
eminence is absolute, unique, and unquestioned. 
The more you study tthe electric situation the more you'll feel like owning a Pope- 
Waverley---no matter whether you operate other cars or not. 
Anyway you'd better write for the handsomely illustrated catalogue which will oo 

a graphic idea of the infinite possibilities of the Pope-Waverley from the standpoint of 


pleasure and utility. 
We make 


Station and Delivery 


Coupes, Chelseas, 
Wagons. Pree $850 to $2250. Also Trucks on specifications. 
catalogue and 


Write for. complete 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO. 


name of our agent nearest you. 


Desk W. Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE WAYSIDE SERIES 


This is a series of artistic little books made after designs by Mr. 
Will Bradley, the well-known designer and artist. The volumes 
square 16mo in size and especially pleasing in typography and make-up. 


Rip Van Old-style volume, 
with frontispiece. 

LecenpD or Uniform 
with “Rip Van Winkle.” 

RusBaryat OF Kuayyam. With 
Oriental ornaments and binding. 

Book or RuTH AND Estuer. With espe- 
cially designed initials, etc. 

Braptey—His Book. Bound volumes 
of this unique, artistic periodical. Net 

GitBert’s Bas Battaps. With over roo 
drawings by the author. 


$ .75 


‘75 


1.00 


KinGsLey’s Persevs. A beautiful, well- 
printed child’s book. 

HAWTHORNE’S PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 
Unifcrm with’ “ Perseus.” 

Prince AHMED AND Pert Banov (from 
“Arabian Nights’’). Uniform with 
Perseus.” 

Tue Wispom or Conrvcivs. A light 
upon Chinese religicn and life. 
FLOWERS FROM PersIAN GaRDENS. A 
choice anthology. 
Edition de Luxe. 


are 


$ .75 


‘75 


‘75 
1.00 


1.25 
10.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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These blawsted entangling alliances keep one very un- 
settled!—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE Fike SS 


and 


The American climate—the night after the hottest 
day of the summer.—NSpringfield Union. 


CHINESE 
=. 


The Great Wall of China—A nearer view. — Newark 
Evening News. 


In Manchuria—tchere the peace plans are not yet fully 


understood.-—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


EVENTS OF THE 


WEEK IN CARTOON 
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Room at Washington in which it is proposed to conduct 
the peace negotiations.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Honors enough for all.—Washington Post. 
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(Continued from page 991.) 

“Good-by, Nance! Good-by, sir! 
by, Clo!” 

He looked bravely into the carriage, but 
his face was still preternaturally red. 

Clodagh turned to him impulsively. 

“ Larry—” she began again. 

But the horses started forward, and the 
boy, lifting his cap, stepped back into the 
roadway. 

Clodagh stooped forward, waved her hand 
unevenly, then dropped back into her seat. 
‘While the horses covered a quarter of a 
mile she sat without movement or speech. 
But at last, lifting his great adoring eyes 
io her face, Mick ventured to touch her hand 
with a warm, reminding tongue. 

The gentle appeal of the action, the hun- 
dred memories sit evoked, was instantaneous 
and supreme. In a _ sudden, irrepressible 
tide, her grief, her uncertainty of the future, 
her homesickness, inundated her _ soul. 
With a quick gesture she flung away’ both 
pride and restraint, and hiding her face 
against the dog’s rough coat, cried as if 
she had been a child. 

To be Continued, 


Good- 


The Abuses of Our Mail 
Service 
(Continued from page 973.) 


during the past six or seven years, and a 
few of its more flagrant iniquities have been 
abolished. The process has been attended, 
it is alleged, by some arbitrary restrictions 
and petty interferences with  legalizéd 
publications, amounting — to a cen- 
sorship of the periodical press. Until the 
courts have finally passed upon all the 
executive rulings we cannot know the full 
measure of the reforms secured. 

The second-class rate of one cent. a pound 
was deliberately established for the benefit 
of legitimate newspapers and _ periodicals, 
having in view their supposed educational 
influence. This rate, being only a fraction 
of the known cost of transmission, its con- 
cession should have been rigidly restricted. 
But abuses crept in, until this class of mail 
constituted seventy per cent. of the whole 
tonnage, while it yielded only four per 
cent. of the revenue. 

Reform was necessary. The head of the 
bureau having jurisdiction of the matter, 
Mr. E. C. Madden, inaugurated measures 
for curbing the serial-novel graft, news- 
agents’ “return” privilege, the pamphlet- 
advertising schemes, and other obnoxious 
excrescences. Many of his efforts to purge 
the mails have been successful; others have 
failed; a few are still pending in judicial 
tribunals. 

Until either Congress or the Department 
succeeds in restricting the second-class rate 
within the legitimate boundaries of its 
original and praiseworthy purpose, we must 
class the improper use of that privilege 
among the leading factors of the annual 
postal deficit. 

The new enterprise of rural free delivery, 
useful and popular as it is, has become 
un enormously expensive and deplorably 
unprofitable feature. The appropriation for 
the current fiscal year was $21,000,000, as 
against $450,000 in 1900, and $8,154,000 in 
1903—such are its seven-league strides to 
the front as a money-absorber. 

On the basis of the experience for the 
preceding year, the loss in the rural free- 
delivery service may be prefigured thus: 


(ost of average rural route per month. .$49.54 


As the loss is 78 per cent. of the cost, 
the deficit caused by this branch of the 
service for the year 1905 is approximately 
$16,380,000, or more than the entire loss 
on the postal system as a whole. Nor is 
it just to credit all the collections on mail 
handled by the rural carriers to that 
service. Much of the mail business existed 
hefore the routes were established, and the 
postage collected must pay the whole cost 
of the transportation from the place of 
origin to its destination. 

What shall we do? He would be a 
bold man who proposed to discontinue this 
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great farm-illuminating service merely be- 
cause it is financially unprofitable. And it 
is getting more expensive. The salary of the 
rural carrier was raised from $600 to $720 
last year. He will progressively demand 
$800, $900, and $1000, and will doubtless 
successively accomplish his purposes. The 
rural service will cost $50,000,000 per 
annum five years hence, and the loss will 
correspondingly increase unless more 
revenues are earned. 

Can the revenues be increased? The De- 
partment suggests a local parcels post which 
is, perhaps, worth trying. — 

The issue and payment of money-orders 
are not in any legitimate sense a. govern- 
mental function. It is a feature of bank- 
ing business, and is regarded by many 
thoughtful men as a dangerous develop- 
ment of state socialism. It is a compli- 
cated and inconvenient process for remit- 
tances, but is carried on with such diligent 
enterprise by the Department officials and 
the local postmasters who conduct its 
operations, that one who looks only on the 
surface sees little to condemn. It has been 
shown, however, allowing a _ proportionate 
share of salaries of postmasters and of 
clerks in  post-offices engaged in money- 
order work, together with all other neces- 
sary items of expense, that there is an 
annual loss of $2,500,000 on the money- 
order business at the post-offices. 

Fifty millions of postal money-orders 
were issued by our post-offices last vear. 
On 11,000,000 of these, which exceeded $5 
in amount, there was a small margin of 
profit: on 39,000,000 small orders the fee, 
five cents for those above and three cents 
for those below $2.50, there was a heavy 
loss, as the average cost of printing, issuing, 
redeeming, reporting and auditing is more 
than ten cents. The loss on the small 
money-orders was 
profit on the larger ones was about $300,000. 

Thus, if the postal orders for less than 
$5 could be superseded by a simpler and 
cheaper method of remitting, the heavy 
annual deficit in the money-order service 
would be avoided, 

This method has been found in the pro- 
posed post-check currency, which has re- 
ceived the indorsement of hundreds of 
periodicals, of national commercial bodies 
and postmasters’ conventions, has been 
unanimously approved by the Post-office 
Committee of Congress, but hangs fire 
through the covert hostility of express com- 
panies. The post-check plan. provides that 
our one, two, and five dollar bills in general 
circulation shall be printed payable to 
- or order,” instead of “to bearer.” 
When wanted for remittances the name of 
the payee would be inserted, and they could 
then be safely sent by mail like money- 
orders. They would be redeemed at banks 
and post-offices, forwarded direct to United 
States Subtreasuries, cancelled, and _re- 
issued like mutilated currency. A two-cent 
postage stamp affixed to a bill, when trans- 
formed into a check, would pay all the 
cost of redemption and reissue. 

So simple and obvious a means of doing 
away with the grievous loss on postal 
money-orders should be promptly put into 
operation. 

There are other ‘features which con- 
tribute appreciably to the sum total of 
needless waste whereby our deficit in post- 
office revenues is made to exist and to in- 
crease steadily. Those which have been 
cited are the chief delinquents. The rail- 
way overcharge, the franking abuse, the 
second-class mail graft, the rural free-de- 
livery deficit, and the small money-order 
nuisance must one by one be subjected to 
intelligent business methods if we are to 
avoid irretrievable disaster. 


One of the Nine 


A CLERGYMAN who was out walkihg one 
Sunday came across some boys who were 
playing baseball in a vacant lot. Going up 
to one of them who had just been struck 
out, he said, “ Young man, don’t you know 
that it is very wrong to play baseball on 
Sunday? What would your father say if he 
knew about it?” 

“You'd better ask him,” was the reply; 
“he’s playing short-stop.” 
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2,833,000, while the 


S.ANARGYROS 


The clubman’s cigarette is 
Egyptian Deities. He finds 


it the accepted brand of his 
club; he finds it the unchang- 
ing preference of his friends; 
and for him no other cigarette 


affords the exquisite perfection 
of flavor and aroma, and an 
equal assurance of uniform 


quality. 


GYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


contain only the finest, purest, 
ripest Yacca leaf; aged, cured 
and handled throughout with 
infinite care and regardless of 
expense. This cigarette never 
changes in blend, and always 
affords the full shape and 
clear, even draught that comes 
only from the most skillful 


Egyptian workmanship. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters rope and South Africa. Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


tificates of Deposit. 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET. 
Tue Auprr Company or New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
OHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager, 
BORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 


Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 4g Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, N. Y. Life Building, 
rsth and Market Sts. La Salle and Monroe Sts. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MININC HERALD. ‘cading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oi! industries, principal com- 

nies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 
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